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1. INTRODT‘CTIQN> SUMMARY OF 


P^INUTUGS CONCLUSIONS 


Introduction - Ttie Interim Report and 
the CKiPQ Work ?ro^?r^.ijrii:io in Hongin^ 

Ca.lf’.utta rt'oidentf-'; lon^; iiiide.'rGtood from direct experience 


I'OTl!]; The graphics referrt^d to in the text could not be included 
in the multiple copies of the report. (These are;; The 
Public Sector ILousing Gaps Occupancy Bonsity in Relation 
to Per Capita GNP; and four sketches relating to housing 
units nnd scheme layout.) Two other graphics relating to 
Resiaentiel Blocks and Community Cere and Residential Area 
(Soheimttic Plans i and 2, referred to on pages 56 Q-nd 57 
of this text) appear in the BiiSIC DLVh' OpT^Thl’T P:AN, 
following p,110; kindly refer t’ them in your copy of 
that book . 


for a realistic oolutlon to t)io nor-t ii’mcxii.r' tely ov ri ouo arjunct of the 
overall problem — th«-' existing bus tee. ‘rbi.? work onlminaied in the design 
of the exteri£3ive ’’Bus ten: Improvemont Programme” which vac originally 
proposed to Governinont in I 964 , and the presentation of a related Pill 
in the State Legislation in 1965. 

Following this, the Organisation shifti^d a major share of its 
attention to a, series of more comprehensive housing studies. Those have 
been oriented to the development of two major products s firs.t, the general 
statement of proposed housing policy’ in tin? Basic -"development Plan for 
the Calcutta Metropolitan District, I 966 -I 9 R 6 , v;hich Wcus published in 
December 1966, and second, a full and more detailed report, on proposed 
housing policies !"md progra-mraes to be completed by the end of 1967 • 

Perhaps our most imporbant conclusion, suggested in the Basic 
Development Plan but confirmed only by more* recent studies, is that despite 
the tremendous obstacles to be overcome and despite the apparent lack of 
success of housing .programmes undertaken to date, there is hope for positive 
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change. While a totally satisfactory solution may not be forthcoming for 
many years, a new practical and realistic approach by government can assure 
the provision of decent basic living accommodations for a substantial part 
of the CMP population by 1986 . 

The conclusion above is the central reason for the publication of 
this "Interim” Report. While our final analyses of all aspects of the problem 
are not complete, enough is known at present to prepare a base for immediate 
action: to delay this action, even for a period of a few months, vrould be 
a serious loss in e circumstance where the need i- so great. The major 
purpose of this report, then, is to outline th-; key fe^itures of a new approach 
to housing in Metropolitan Calcutta, to suggest a starting point, and to 
urge that the start be made as soon as is human] y possible. 

Summary of Findings and Conclusions 

The follo^dng lA paragraphs summarise the findings and conclusions 
of the ClAPO studies undertaken to date. Tlio first livo, attempt to describe 
the dimensions of the metropolitan houjing crisis. Points 6 through 11 set 
forth a series of gentiral guidelines for public housing policy which offer 
a realistic approach to meeting this crisis. The remaining three suggest 
opportunities for action which could he undertaken within the current year. 

1. The need for new houcing in the Calcutta Metropolitan District 
is enormous, yet tho current love] of production is very low and thus the 
deficit increases^ rapidly each year . In the C?^ in 1961 over four lakhs 
of housing units (about one- third of tho total) had non-permanent, kxitchha 
walls. Housing of any type was in such short supply that more than two 
lakhs of new units would liav<:t been required just to eliminate overcrowding 
and provide for the houseless population. Year by year this r«*:markable 
deficit is growing rapidly, net doclining. To f-u commodate new population 
growth alone, even at fairly low standards, an cvun.'age of thousand new 
units per year would be needed betweor 19ol and 19^6, Total current pucca 
housing production in the CMD however is ;..lmoL-. t certainly less than one 
quarter of this amount. 

2. The most basic cause is of course, the lack of effective demand . 
The vast majority of CMD households cannot afford to rent, lot alone purchase , 
conventional pucca housing. It has been roughly estimated tha.t no household 
in the lowest 4b per cent of all CMD households can afford to pay more than 
Rs. 28 per month for housing, and that no household in the lowest 85 per cent 
can afford more than R:. 78. The latter amount, h;. 78 per month, would be an 
unexpectedly low price to pay for a new pucca house in Metropolitan Calcutta 
today. The lack of any system of reasonable mortgage lending means further 
that even for the middle income groups there is little opportunity to 
accumulate enough money to make the purchase of a homo a realistic ambition. 
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5. The private housing industry however does not respond sensitively 
to the level of demand that does exist> Without substantial institutional 
change, it cannot be expected to expand production significantly * The private 
market today is unable to respond even to the low level of effective demand 
thot does exist due to a series of problems and bottlehecks, for example* 

the high cost, uneven quality and general shortage of construction materials; 
the generally inefficient organisation and inanageiiicnt of the construction 
industry itself j the use of inefficient and tradition-hound construction 
practices; and the lack of an active process of nt.iw land development. 

4 • Public housing construction in recent years has met only a very 
small share of the to<-al need and gener: lly has not been oriented to those 
sections of the population where tht.> ncoed is greatest. Between I 96 I and 
1965» public agencies in the CTTD built only about five thousand new housing 
unite- per year. Most of Ihose were built under Government of India Schemes 
which require high (pucca) standards, but are heavily subsidised. Even so 
rent Ir-vels for the most part are too high to reach the lowest income groups. 

;■). share of public financir^l r--^sources which has been devoted 

to housing is </xtrenieiy small and is likedy to remuin so in the future . Over 
the Third Plan tlie Governirient of Indifi spent fin average of P.. 22 crore per 
year on its Social Housing Schemes. Accord in^j- to r»’ourth I Ian draft outline 
of last August, comparable amount may be on the order of Rs. 28 crore 
between 1966 .:ind 1971. Yet, the construction costs alone to produce 65 
thoiisanci pucco. units per year in the CITD, ^'•V 0 n at modeet etandeupds, would 
be Rs. 51 croro. In an (economy seeking rapid economic growth, however, it is 
not surprising th?t only a small amount of resources can be devoted to 
housing. Compare tdvely, each rupee; invested in housing odds a negligible 
arao\jnt directly to ihe ^^rowth of tht; economy v/liile it takes funds away from 
other forms of irtvrstment (such as industry and arriculture) which do make 
direct contribv.tions bo neonomne dc^vcOopment and rising incomes. But housing 
of a kind, v.hicii the conmunity can afford is a basic need. 

6. In lighb of those circumstances, a new and dynamically e.xpanded 
public housing policy must bo adopted. Its central ob.ieotivo must be to 
provide of the maximum possible number of decent basic living accommodations , 
rather than to produce housiru: of the highest quality. It is clear that a 
tremendous expansion of housing prod.uction in the CMT) will be required to 
even begin to hfive an impact on the overall problem. Yet, resources are 
acutely scarce. To create a notable expansion then, every rupee spent on 
housing must be spent with maximum productivity. The drastic reduction of 
costs per family accommodated is an obvious necessity. Rigid reliance on 
conventional *^pucca" standards would be analogous to the case of a poor man 
who has four sons, and deciding to "maintain his high standards," provides 

a good meal for one but has no money left to provide any food at all for 
the other three. This does not mean however that expansion can take place 
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only by the acceptance of fully ’’kutchha” stand ?„rds. Preliminajcy studies 
indicate that creative new approaches to design, can produce decent, sanitaiy 
and pleasant living accommodations at hi^ densities and with a minimum use 
of costly materials and techniques. 

7. A second objective is that living r>ccoTnmodation9 must be 
distributed equitably in relation to real n.*ed:; — this merins that the 
primary emphasis must bo on meeting the need..: of lov/^c sl income groups . 

In the lowest income groups, the need is both qujirti tatively and qualitatively 
the greatest. These gToups are least abi.- to rro/ide docent accommodations 
for themselves, i'my progTamme that is to br truly ’’equitable*' must therefore 
assure them primary emphasis. 

B. These ob.iectives imply that the existing housing stock, even 
in slums, must be preserved and improved rat). or than cleared . In slum 
clearance schemes funds must be spent both to nemolish housing and to replace 
it — after a very high expenditure, no n»^t additions to the housing supply 
have boon created. Under available resources the conditions of only a very 
few families could be improved by this m<uin5^. Yet for tb: same cost it might 
bo possible to improve the quality of the livirig •’nvirenment in the . isting 
slum .'.xnd build additional housing as well. Sliam clearance must therefore be 
limited only to those places where congestion and squjdlor ere. ate severe 
hazards to the t-d’fectivc functioning of the? city end/or prevent important 
changes in activity patterns. 

9 . To use resources productively in new dcve?lopment government 

funds must be concentrr.tod on the provision o.f' de.-cont »mvironmental conditions 
(lend and supporting infrastinacture ) rather than on the provision of housing 
itself . The most severe .problems of curr^-nt -^cicru I, slums are the uncolleoted 
human wastes, the stagnant wa Ler './bi'^h doc:; drain away, the lack 

of open sp:ice, the Ir^ck of a fresh wat'-.r supply, the dark unlit lanes, the 
litter and the filth, the non-existence of eoiaruiJ.ty r?i.cilitios .nnd services. 
Those are '.mvironmcntal problems, not problems of tVu? housing unit itself. 
Resources are likely to be so scarce that TOvernment will be doing very well 
indeed if its own funds can provide the b-^islc land and infrastructure a.t a 
sufficiently nicassive scale to prevent such o*nvironmental deficiencies for 

the future population. 

10. With very few exceptions, government funds should not bo used 
to subsidise now housing, althougli gov>-mroent must play an active role in 
the process by which new housing’ is built . It is absolutely certain tho^t 
government could not allocate sufficient funds to housing for low income 
people to even begin to make an effective impact on the problem. In this 
context any subsidy discriminates in favour of a very few at the expense 
of the great majority. This point requires therefore that decent shelter 
must be produced at a sufficiently low cost so that it can be covered by 
rents low income people can reasonably afford to pay. Again, design studies 
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indicate that this is possible. This also requires however that government 
in addition to providing the basic infrastructure, inu.st play an active role 
in the process by which housing is built r establishing the legal and 
administrative framework, suggtjsting realistic designs, aiding in material 
procurement and production, harnessing sources of private capital, undertaking 
constiniction directly, and generally expediting and offering incentives. 

1 1 . A proOTamme must be undertrikcn in r ev.-' the functioning of 
the private housing market, in no counti^' hr-c^ the job of housing been met 
solely by government. A strong privr.t- narlu^t i;. a rioeded adjunct to a 
strong public pro^trmme. Through innovation, in technique and institutional 
changes it should, bo possible to dramatically improve the effectiveness of 
the market in .Metropolitan Calcutta. Possibilities include: the development 
of new construction matu^rials, the general improvement of the quality and 
flow of o.xi sting materials, improvements in organisation and management 
practices and building teclmiques, the dcvi lopmont of now and more efficient 
forms of housing, the ♦rfvolution of a large , rt* bi« "ind effectively liberalised 
system of housing finance. 

12 . Work should begin immediately on a pilot project as the first 

step in developin/^’ a mnssive **Nev/ Urban ^t-;ttl»^rients Pro>g;c:'amme . " A mar., ve 
New TTrban .So.»ttloTj)entn rrograiiime, embodying the principlr.*s diocuss^'d above, 
must, bo instituted -as soon ps possible, CM! 0 is now preparing design 

studies for sev'.,ra.l sites in the metropolis which might be used for the first 
pilot project. Joint nponi.orshirj of the project by the State Housing 
Directorate, the Calcutta Imi>rovumont Trust and/or the Howrah Improvement 
Trust is to bt.‘ initiated. 

1 0 . Thv iinploinv’ntation of tJn. Iri:prov>.-mv-‘.r , t Programmo” doserves 

the highest of prioriti-js and shouDd bo st: 1 oc r Uj In c^-onsiderod 

feasibl Th? s progranne i.'^^ now lor a; v.\ \i*- < , bat it M’_l ri-;na.ins as whnt 
must bo cor*sid(ired. ' s tiit? only bf’.fiic.olly pr.ac.i.ical .apuroo.ch to the problt^m 
of th'. C.aloutta bustt^e. Its implementation at tb'..- earli^Jf-t possible time 
must be strongly urgc-d . 

14 • Pefor'^. tli<-^ enti of this year, consideration should be given to 
the strengthening of the afimliiisiratlYe oiid framewor ' ^ for housing in 

West Bengal. Tlrio lon^; range success of both of the- .o.bovo proE:rrammes dept?nds 
hoa.vily on the development of a. strong 'vJministi'ative force for hou.sing in 
the State and proper fiscal mechanisms through whlcri housing funds can be 
channelled, expanded, and used to maximum advantr:.g<^? . Tlie mocliunism of a 
” State Housing Board" has proven ver^/ successfu], for the formt-r purpose in 
other states ajid would seem to offer promice for West Bengal. Hor the latter 
purpose, st.veral proposals have been made concerning the viability of a 
State Urban Horxsing 'Finance Corporation. These proposals would have to 
be studied carefully to secure an appropriate means of adaptation in this 
context, however, they offer an important potential. 



2. DIMENSIONS OF THE 
H 0 U S I N 0 C*H I S I S 


The National Contfiyt. 


selection of Cin urb^n housiivv r^tr^tijgy shoulo bt; made within 
the conttixt of the pattern of xirbanisation in the c.ountr5'. In India, 
surprisingly enough, the process of urbanisaticn is occurring at a relatively 
leisurely pace. (See Table 1.) Noneth^ le?,s the. j?i,tairer. involved are still 
tremendous. Ovf-r 80 million people already ]ivu i’l India's urban areas. 

Here they maintain a rate of natural increase of between 1.5 and 2.0 per 
cent pr.-r annum which sugg'^'sts a.pproximately AO million births in the next 
25 years. With declining death rate this will undoubtedly result in a 
largtj net incrt.'use in the urban population b> natural increast' alone but 
migration will add millions more. 

The ilistribution of this vast increase in u.r'ojin dwellers is in 
itself a probler vjT £rr.-*‘..t conecTn to th».‘ planners of India. At the moment 
approximately e^ac.-f ovirth of the total uT'oon population of India (21.5 million 
pooplo) is looatod in the cloven largest citii.'S. (S.-e Table 2.) Furthormore, 
t}ie class of «;ities over 100,000 population (the larg-st class) mate up the 

Tcable 1 Population Projections for India 1961-19^^^' 


India Population Per Cent Urban in 

Year (Million) India 


1921 

251 

11..^ 

1951 

?79 

12.1 

1941 

519 

1'>.5 

1951 

‘j6l 

17.3 

1961 


18.0 

I'rojections 

I 

11 

196f; 

492 

18.1 

1971 

5^>5 

18.7 

1976 

625 

19.5 


Projection I 

1961 Study Group of the Planning Commission, (Third Five-Year Plan — Notes 
on Population and ibnployment, Table 1, Column 4» P-750). 

Projection II 

Estimated urbanisation rate of Logistic Curve. 
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fastest growing of the six classes of cities set forth by the Census of India. 
This trend has been identified and specific policy measures taken during the 
Second and Third Five-Year Plans such as attempting to stop industrial 
development in the largest cities in favour of decentralisation and the 
establishment of new towns. These policies havti for the most part not been 
successful in stemming migration to thk: ma.ior urban centres. It can be 
assumed that these troTids will continue during the next two Five-Year Plans 
in any case and the major impact of new urbanisation will be on the largest 
of the existing ratios. 

Besides th*,; sheer Liiagnitude of th.'^ urban population there is the 
severe complication of low incomes for the vast majority of the people. 

Table illustrates this problem clearly. Fven allowing for the estimated 
improvement of income over the last six years it is still obvious that at 
least 60 per cent of households in urban India, enm loss thjin R:.2,000 
per year and probably 2^ per cent of the households earn less than Rs. 1,000 
annually. If it is assumed that households at these income levels cannot 


Table 2 Population Growth of Major Metropolitan Cities in India 
During 1951“Ol* 


NaiTie of City 

Population 

1951 1941 

(add 000) 

1931 

1961 

Variation 

1931-61 

Calcutta Metropolitan 
District 

-4P5 

4034 

3233 

6721 

4236 

Greater Bombay 

1305 

J695 

2859 

4152 

2849 

Madras 

647 

777 

146 

1729 

1082 

Delhi 

447 

696 

1437 

2544 

1897 

Hyderabad 

667 

759 

1086 

1231 

784 

Ahmedabad 

514 

f>07 

828 

1206 

892 

Brangil or .i 

311 

4.11 

786 

1207 

896 

Kanpixr 

244 

487 

708 

971 

727 

Poona 

263 

350 

600 

737 

474 

Lucknow 

273 

587 

497 

636 

581 

Nrgpur 

242 

529 

485 

690 

448 


Source* Census of India 1951-61 


*Population Growth and Urban and Regional Planning - A Background Paper 
contributed to the Asia Population Conference: 1965* Town and Country 
Planning Organisation, Government of India, Ministry of Health, Table VII. 


afford ‘more than 15 per cent of their income for rent than monthly rentals 
of more than Rs. 1? per month cannot be paid by 50 per cent ox the urban 
households and 25 per cent cannot pay more than hs.9 per month. This low 
capacity to pay rent precludes these families from utilising the present 
Government of India schemes regardless of the amount of subsidy or the 
attractiveness of the projects with the exception of the "open plot scheme.*? 
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Cable 3 IHCmE PER HOTJSEHOLB PER EARNER AITO SHARE IN THE AGGREGATE IHCCaiE OP DIFFERENT INCCME 
CLASSES (URBAN INDIA, I 96 O) 
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The present Government of India public housing provisions fall mainly 
under four schemes. The most money has been sanctioned for the Industrial 
Housing Scheme where the maximum allowable rent is Rs .56 per month and the 
income limitation is set at R3.4,200 per year. An almost equal amoimt of 
money has been sfinctioned for the Low Income Housing Scheme where the rent is 
generally set at Re. 27 per month c?.nd the maximum allowable annual income of 
a tenant famil^^' is Rb.6,000. The Slum Clearance and Economically Weaker Section 
Housing Scheme has had less investment » but serves ramilies vath a maximum 
income of Rs.2,000 per year with maximum allowable rents around Re. 25 per month. 
Finally, the Middle Income Housing Scheme , whicn is essentially on a loan basis, 
serves people in the income, range of Rs.6,000 to Rs, 15,000 per year. 

Accepting the maximxam allowable aiuiual income at the ceiling of the 
income groups served, and establishing a floor by assuming that a family can 
afford 15 per cent of their annual income as rent it is possible to distribute 
the percento-ge of funds sanctioned for housing among the income distribution 
of urbfin households. When this curve i.: compared to the cuiv.e of income 
distribution of urban households (see Crvaph l) it can be readily seen that 
the bulk of public investment in housing is made to benefit the upper 25 per 
cent of the income of the countiy. lor most of the lower 75 per cent 

of urban households there is no benefit whatsoever. Naturally there are 
isol.a,tecl cas'.;s whertJ families with less than F{:i.2,000 income per year are 
sheltered in somi.- of the completed pro.iectc, but these are really exceptions 
that prove the rule. 

It should be noted th^’t even though thoi full investment of housing 
funds is assigned to the population with Incomos between P:.2,000 and Rs.15,000 
this still is far short of the total nee'd for housing in these income groups. 
But this is incidental to the main point cf fchc graph which is to underscore 
the need for a new housing programme which will b-* directed toward the lowest 
income people in urban India. 

Dimensions of the Crisis: Metropolitan '’’alcuttM 

As difficult as the national problem of urbtui housing may be, 
conditions and prospects in Calcutta aro; consit>tontly more severe in almost 
all respects. This is clearly described by the followring text extracted 
from CMPO's Basic D«-^velopment Plan for the Calcutta Metropolitan District . 
1966-1986. 

Housing presents the most graphic portri:yal of the crisis of 
Metropolitan Calcutta. The existing shortage in the area is immense. The 
quality of housing that does exist is poor on the average and at its worst 
indescribably squalid. Shelter is so basic a hum?^ need and its condition 
so deeply affects the character of everyday life, that this must be regarded 
as one of the most tragic of the CMD*s current deficits. 
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As shown in Table 4* of the 6.7 million people in the CMD in 1961, 
3,66,000 were housed in institutions of one type or another (hospitals, 
colleges, jails etc.). At least another 50,000 had no housing at all. These 
were the pavement dwellers of Calcutta. This figure is certainly on the low 
side of a series of estimates of how many people actually live on the streets 
in Calcutta. The real number is extremely difficult to measure, fluctuating 
greatly with the seasons; but the existence of this group is obviously a 
fact of life in the city and its suburbs. Their miserable plight is evident 
throughout the central city areas, and roquire; no elaboration. 

The remaining 63,25,000 were in the 196I ‘’household population” — 
people residing in some form of non- institutional shelter. Altogether, they 
occupied 15,29,000 housing units, providing, on an average, one unit for every 
4 #76 persons. This ratio itself is not parti culr.rly high. The real problems 

f 

of th(.^ existing housing supply arise from two other factors. First, most of 
the units are extremely small in relation to tJie number of people who are 
forced to live in them. Second, th<^ ffi*:i/iority ar» in a squalid condition with 
few of the physical comenitios of decent homes. 

The first point implies overcrowding of remarkable proportions. This 
can be illustrated by two simple frets: (a.) in 1961, the' average CMD housing 
unit size was only 1.55 rooms; the a.verrj^«>;-} occupancy rate was 2.99 persons per 
room; (b) it hao bec.-n estimated that 77 r cent of r.ll Calcutta families In 
1957 had less th'^n 40 square feet of living space per person. 

Averages evivn as low as th^uie to iindersta.te the problem. The 

distribution of housing space is similar to thfxt of income: n relatively 
small minority at the top hove a disproportionately large share. This means 
that the majority are living at etandrords far below 40 square feet per person. 
It must be .remembered also that this lattei' group is not composed solely of 
single men. Countless families also forced ■*■0 live in unbelievable 
congestion in one room, under intolerrible conditions of sanitation fand water 
supply. Under such circumstances healthy fcarnily living, uven in its most 
humble form, is impossible. 

The second point — housing condition — Ir, more difficult to 
demonstrate with precise figux’es. With Census dat;. it is possible to 
determine only that a largca share of the units have walls constructed with 
non-permanent materials. But no data are available to describe the extensive 
deterioration in the remaining structures. Although initially built with 
puoca materials, many of these buildings permit conditions of even higher 
congestion and offer less light and air to their inhabitants than do kutchha 
structures. 

Important as they are, these existing problems arc overshadowed by 
the prospect of the future. Providing adequate accommodation for the 
expected increase in population appears to be an almost insumoimtable task 
in itself, let alone the correction of present ills. To gain some sense 
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Table 4 Population and Housing Supply, CTO, I 96 I 



Calcutta 


Cl^ 

Rural 

Total 

CMB 

Population 


(in thousands) 

Total Population 

?,9?7 

3,065 

729 

6,721 

Housed in Institutions 

274 

82 

10 

566 

Houseless 

18 

5 

7 

50 

Household Population 

2,635 

2,978 

712 

6,525 

Housing Supply (including kutchha huts) 


(in 

thousands) 

Occupied Housing Units 

S34 

592 

155 

1,329 

Occupied Rooms'*^ 

7A2 

932 

259 

2,115 

Average Rooms per Unit* 

1.61 

1.57 

1.28 

1.55 

Vactint Uriits 

25 

27 

8 

60 

Overcrowding ond Condition 





Household Population per Unit 

4-51 

/ 5.05 

4-65 

4.76 

Household Population per Room* 

2.80 

^.20 

2.98 

2.99 

Units with Permcuient 





(thousjmcls)*^ 

457 

587 

79 

904 

Per Cent of Units with 





N on-permarient Wal 1 s *^' 

25.2 

M.6 

57.8 

55.8 

Source: Perived from Census of Indie, 1961, tis 

ftX];lain«ed in 

CM Basic 

Bevel opment Flan Tec’nniccl SuT-plemeniM 

July 1966 . 



Notes: (n) Starred itomn (><) are estimntcB based on sample 

Census 

data 

for the CM. 





(b) A housing unit is defined h€: 

re ;.is a 

"Census House" used partly 

or wholly f or dwelling purpe 

c e s . 




(c) Permanent v/alls are interpruted .0 bo walls mvade 

‘ of concrete. 

cement, stone or burnt briCit only. 





of the magniturJe involved an rpproximotion har: been made of the new liousing 
that would be I’equired to Kolve both existing and future needn. Thisi ia 
based on a few simplo standards vrhich represent a more or less conventional 
view of minimum housing. 

Table 5 shows that if avera^ge standards of ?.5> persons per room and 
2 rooms per housing unit are used, 4f?0,000 new rooms, or 2, 15 #000 new units, 
would be needed to eliminate existing overcrowding and provide for the 
houseless population of I 96 I. Adding the amount required to accommodate 
the expected CMD population growth and maintain the I 96 I vacancy rates, the 
total 1961-86 requirements would be 2,5 million jI^w rooms, or 1.5 million 
new housing imits,^ If the suggested space standards were to be met, it 

^This amount, as vast as it is, would not create a totally "satisfactory” 
housing supply by 1906, since it leaves out any provision for the replacement 
of structures in substandard condition. At present there is no reliable 
estimate of replacement needs. 
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Table 5 CMD Housing Needs Estimate, I96I-86 
(in thousands) 


1961 Housing Stoc]< 

Occupit-(l Housing 
Estim:.t'.d Vacant Housing 
Total Housing 

1961-66 Roquircmei'ts 

To eliminate' overcrowding and 
provicl-j -‘or t}- . hous-^lt.ss as 
of 1961 

To acooimrodote I96I-86 growth 
o.f‘ non-ins titutionai poi)ulation 

Provir.ion for Vacancy 

Total 



Totcal 

Units/ 

Totrl 

Housing 

Year 

Rooms 

Units 

1961-86 


2,11? 

1,'^29 

- 

9^? 

6n 



1,589 

- 


4".0 

219 

11 

2 , U 2 

1,096 

55 

114 

97 

5 

2,696 

1,528 

67 


Notes: i. Assurnod Av-tv.v;v standards: (r. ) 2.-* pt-rsonr> per room in occupied 
units; (b) " rooms per unit av-.rr-gjr i‘or tot:-l units. In these 
^■s tima tc.s , because of tlie lack of adequate Jatr', no provision is 
for one part of the total rvqui rcinent — the roplacement of 
inade-qaatu* and seriously deten’i orated si.ructures. 

2 . Population; (* ) 1961 non-iristitutional population — 65 ,bS, 000 ; 

(b) l> 6 l r^iti'o of non-insti tutional Population tu total population 
- ( 0 ) 1961 -86 total T»» pulatl-.in growth = 66,80,000; 

(1) IpOi-Bti non-institu+iotvil popi.lr.tjon uTowthi = 67 , 79 , 000 . 

V:\cancy P/^tr; Tht/ r) 6 l r:t -, d.qi p- r ci-crt of total housing units, 
ap-pliod to total a.bown 


would bo m.-cessary to construct ru.-w honsiug uni'^; uv-vr these twenty-five years 
equal to 8q per cent Lh tut".! l^\6l s.r.jyply. 

These .]u*;jititi s a.r*j uven mor^- startling when they are seon in relation 

to the current output uf +h.. construction inviustry in the CMh. It is estimated 

that in the uarl-y 1960 's be-twoen 6,000 and 6,000 pucca units werv., built per 

year in the Me*tropolitan District. According :.o Table 6 , however, the 

accommoaation of new population growth alon*- r'quiia.s 65,000 additional 
units annually. 

This of course does not mean that ihu.- r;opul^alion not housed in new 
pucca structures is now going homeless. Som- Kavt to accept even further 
overcrowding in existing housing. A large part of the remainder have no 
alternative but kutchha huts, usually in proliferating bustee areas, in 
conditions of filth and squalor, throughout the CMD. Some must make do 
with unused night-time space in factories, the passageways of apartment 
buildings, alleyways or footpaths. 




The result? of the present failure to provide fur adequate and 
sanitary housin,j^‘, even at minimujii standards, to keep pace with population 
expansion are visible throughout th>-. cities of Cal.cutta and Howrah, and in 
every municipality of tho- CM). Everywhere the picture so far as housing: is 
concerned is one of deficit oon^^stion, insanitation, inarloquato water supply, 
extensivi-^ Dustee are\s, yiig:h rents and premiums. Everyv/h''rc there is a great 
deal of illegal occupation and squrutting tn publl ‘.'ri-d j'rivate lands — whether 
of refuge.:-, coloni-.ic built out of n^'cessity on bhe '/acont lands of absentee 
landlords, or of pathetic clusters of .iquctt.'rs i.. tetterej and improvised 
shelters on public pav<?mjnts, on the municipal rufTu-e dumps, and indued on 
any vc.cant site. Tiie urb.-rm taivTronment in M'tropoli bf'm Calcutta is probably 
deteriorating faster through tn-.- sheer inadequacy of housing, with its 

attendant evils bbnn through any other single c'^use. 

Many Ta;quiri.ments of urban life must b*..- mei. entirely from tho public 
purse, but housing is the Joint responsi bi l:ity of public and priva.te enterprise. 
To O'valuotc th. ch'-'nces of meeting ahe vast houjin.g rivj^eds clte(3 o.hovt. , it is 

neci'.ssEiry t^.. b-sgin with an analysis of t) • ];otinti*'l role and cap<acity of the 

privrte sector. 

In recont years., privs indivLhrils end g^roaps in the CKD have 
provided v-.-ry little.’ new pucc.'.-.> r-sidcntia.l I. \-:lojiim-nt , 'fin Lotal local 
prorhActic’in of new pucca housing probab.ly nien:d.o less then ten per cent of the 
annual nc.ed. PJv..'n o.' this smell amount il.e luhvate market produces little — 
thi.; majority b-.^ing b\:ilt by agenci.^r: o.i‘ Goverrircjnt und.^r a riumb.-r of different 
programmes. TIk. tv'su'J i.s of this tr-xcess of need over supply .are obvious. 

Most new households ar.- forced, tea (.a' accep-t fartliea- ovtu'crowding in existing 
structurost (h) construct kutchlia huts in tha -^’aplclly /'rowing high-density 
bustee type d{}ve lopments , or (c) r-^m.ain houscIvSB. 

';Cbiir situation has many causes, but thi r ntr' 1 an i pervasive factor 
is, of cours.e, pov-.;rty. The- wi ilir'i-Ti«.’OS of pri •/ (••-' .lnv<.stoi’s to contribute 
needc.-d rosourcac tb.pendr on the la/cl of effrutiv’ i^/mand; th.at is, how 
mruny households have not only tho ..b s.ir.- for n-w housing but also the .ability 
to pay for it. In the CM, nr. in .-•ll r.f Iniia, effective di;mand for housing 
is extremely lov/. 

Ttie dr-ta that would be nectss-ary to measuz'e effectivo diimand in a 
precise way are not available, but even a cursory analysis duraonstratos tho 
point. The 1961 total income in the District has been estimated at R:;. 545*9 
crores an caverago of approximately Rs. 540 per household per month. More 
important than the average, however, is the distribution. A very few families 
at the top capture an extremely large .share of the total , leaving .very • 
low averages a:nong the great majority. As noted earlier, a reasonable 
approximation shows that the lowest 45 cunt of 1961 CMD households 
probably earned less than R3.I84 per month and the lower 85 per cent less 
than Rs. 51Q* If 15 per cent rent- income ratio is assumed, it appears that 
the lowest 45 per cent could afford no more than Rs.28 in monthly rent; 
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the lowest 85 per cent no more th::in Rs.78. It is highly unlikely that, in the 
private market, a rent of ^.78 could secure a new dwelling worth more than 
Ra.7>000 including land. It is equally doubtful that under current practice 
in 1961 many new pucca dwellings could have been produced for loss tha.n that 
amount, (it would be the equivalent, for example* of a 250 square- foot-unit 
at Rs .24 per square foot, on one cottah of land at K'-. 1,000. dhese standards 
?.re ct.rtainly below the ’’typical** produ-ct of th/ local industry.) New pucca 
housing, therefore, appears to bvj out of roach fer a large };ercentagc5 of the 
are a * s hous ehol d t: . 

■niis situntion, hopeless it seems for the low- income groups, is 
also i;xtremt;;ly frustrot.ing for familits in the middle-incomt.- rcjiges. They 
have a corK:ist.'‘Mt income stream, come cavingr? ana rising expect options, but 
often as ujrfr-1^. to docent n^rw housing ar ihc.’o ot thf- very bottom 

of the income ladder. 

'fhe words ’’under current practice,” of • nurse, rmike n gre:yt deal of 
differonce in fiiia analysis. With r reduction of the cost.s of housing or a 
liberalisation of mort.i^rige terms, more housiir-c needs could b^.- satisfied by 
uxist.i 3 ig incomes, low as they are-. Toda.y, hOv\/ever, such changes are not 
forthcoming, uover* .1 s-ts ol‘ -'conomic and institutional barriers prevent the 
supply side from r.'.r ponding at all sensitively to effective ciemnnd. 

PeriiMps • 1 lo most i:iii;ort‘int relat*:*^ to nation-wl-h.; i n>a(h*quacios in the 
j)rovision of buii ding mat.' rials . Wull-known di^’f icalti'a-.i include crucial 
s hoi’tages of su].']. ly; t)Ooi’ prra-ica'l nualify; 1 -ci: of p.ioluct standardisation; 
•an i Very high pric' s. To a lor/y .-xtent vii* ra^oduc. rji 01 rri"' 1 1 - rials are 
unorganised •.•ne non-mechanised . Til o'’ ttJi:-. h s •.', ■')nsi d.:‘iv..,l;le effect on the 
price uf CIC) housing’:; it h-af b<‘en -rstimnteO tVj'it matr^rialn typic-rilly account 
for 60 to 70 p-.^r ctuit of idle tot"l costs of resid<uiti*-.l construction. ^ 

A sorend br-.rritr.* lies within th- constn>LCtiv.ui i ndustr^'' itself. The 
most f-»"f;quent criticism is- that tht* industry is poorly organised and trodition- 
bo'.-Lnd . Tiuot of th.^ industry is rmr e uj^ o.r small iruiependent contractors who 
operate on 0 .. m.argxn-al b'^sis. They often arr. unaware of the opportunities for, 
or the advantages of, imiprovea practices; bit. • ix‘ t.hey are', they usually 
regard worker training -and cxperiiuentation wi^. ri new t jctiniques as dangerous 
risks financially. The r-:sults are th..-, continuation of wasteful me'thods, a 
lack of adaptation to changing consumer dosires and a perpetu- tion of 
c one t mic t i on c o s t s . 

A third set of barriers relates tc housing finance. The earlier 
discussion of income shows that equity financing cannot carry oven a 
relatively affluent CMT- family very far in its desire for home ownership. 

’The borrowing of large amounts is a necessity and, unfortunately, the money 
lender, with his short mfiturities and exc'xssive interest ratoB, is too often 

^Government of India, Ministry of Wades -andL Housing... Report on India’s 
Urban Housing . July 1965* p*112 
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the only source available. There are alternatives for some. In addition 
to fT:overniiiental programmes there a.re sc!hem*>s for t^e employees of vardous 
firms, loans from personal acquaintances , priv'^te trusts, etc. The Life 
Insurance Corporation offers several possibilities. Its ’’Own Your Own Tlome" 
scheme, though r^istricted to policy holJers, prv-sentc probably the most 
libera.1 mortgage terms nvailoblc in the c'ountr;\-. Collectively, however, 
these alternatives con claim to servo only a snail shart.' of p;)teritial 
borrowers. A eye too ol financial int.‘rnioniari':‘S ui th sufficio'nt scope 
rand purpose; to v;ff eet. i vi ;ly r-'tionalis* ■ an-i lib-. r^ lice mortgage? l-'nding is 
a Ion;-' stoo hc-yenb. currtait pr-ictice. 

V/liat is tbo proiuiso of the priv* t. m'-.rket in the future? Over tht^ 
next twe bv'ca'.ies, toh’l household incon-‘ will .grov; and it wil.l probably be 
distributed '''lorc- ovi-nly. ';liose condition; A’i 1 ? ninforce an already existing 
trenci t(j hirht.-r l^- v- Is o.*' hoTisehold s‘‘'vlm 7 s. At s'^-mo rimt , hov;ovtri*, land 
prices ,and o (.instruct ion coijts will continu** to olim.b. Ther*.’ si;oni to no 
strong wj thin th*.: market itself to- renn'vo tiu- iinp/osiiig barriers on 

th'-; supply slue. The r'tp between producMon ant; r?ffectivc doiTi".nd may become 
even more noticv.'ubl* as income and savings irjcin.'ase irior*.’ j-apid.ly. In shoi-t, 
v/Viile som*' impr^:voiiK;'nts are likely, the private mru^ket connot be- -cxi.’oc Led 
to mak '• a really si/aiific'-.int contribution to t} c‘ bousins; ob.b, ci iv .'s ^-ited 
vjarlier without subs^ 1 , antic i i.nst irutioiial . 

If th‘- private- aontri butler +. ii.u. .in,' sapr-ly i-- to he stvII, Lht 
gap left to be- fill'.d b;, .- •ov-' rnin-.-nda'.! s imm*. ns- . Oive-r anticipetod 

S'.’arcities , the ni:.;.S[rive s-hifts iri rut'ii.c .*■ ’umi tm- 'p l' ;hai. wculr' b- • .required 
are obviously irripossiLlt , Ti:e i-nly r- -as ..-Tra-I- '•■anclusioji at this, point seems 
to btr that T:he c-b^ective of > ^-^oent pus-ja hc-as.ing uni I. ior eveiq/ family in 
the CNL by 1986 cannot be nor, '^•ds ncluso' cii , oi course, dc^es noi make 
the ‘S^-'arch for an .-.LXjproprict- .• houiir;r r-:.-licy les;*' r-sl^-van t, nor doc. s it 
preclude the e.>:]iectati ti ttr-t ey^ j.-ti nr'- • (V.n.lltic;ns can b*- improved 

substantially . A sens- v’ Ui-. vast a : r-.n- • . b‘ tw-en tir.' total rie-.-d and 

available resources nis.y mai-n th«* search • ’j-or'- 


one. 




5. A REVIEW OF RECENT CMD PUBLIC 
HOUSIlJCr CONSTRUCTION 


Since the establishment of the Ministry for Works, Housing and Supply 
in the Union CTOVt^rnint.nt in 195""' there h.*is be>-^n •^n or^-anisod public housing 
programme. Expenditure' on housing has incn^anea in each Five Year Plan from 
an initial Ri. crore in the First Pl^.n to a proponed crore in the 

Fourth Plan. The tjcrcontage^ of the total Flan funds has, however, stayed a 
relatively constant 1.7' per cent. The Govc^rnment of Indians housing programme 
has consisted of housing for government employees and what might be called 
Social Housing Schemes, the latter consistj.ng of a variety of programmes 
da-signed to make housing available for people of low and- middle income by a 
coir.bin?,tion of lorms and grants. 

Housing Proviied For Government And Other riiblic Sector Employees 

Long before the programmes for Social Housing to provide shelter to 
low incom»j group people, the vai’ious Government Departments and public conooms 
like the Railways provided living quarters for a part of tlioir omploye-jos . 

Within the Calcutta Metropolitan District, housing i£5 provided by 
the Central Government, State Government ciid the three public concerns — 
the Eastern Railways, the South Rajlwvys : r/1 tht. Port Commissioners. 

The numbur of quarters supplied by the S+ate Government to its employees 
within era is not available; hov/ever, the numher is not vex^^' high. Figures 
for existing flats and houses acquiivd by the; Stat<? or the Centrec,! Gove,'rnment 
for this purpose are also not available at present. The tota.1 number of 
dwelling units provided by the various Departments of tho* Contra! Government 
and the public concerns, classified according to room per unit, is shown in 
Table 6. 

Social Housing Schemes 

The finance for these schemes is provided by the Central Government 
as subsidy and loans. The total funds available for the different schemes 
are allotted to the States by the Planning Commission for each plan period. 

The fund is finally given to the State against individual projects and the 
Centre exercises detailed control in implementing even individual projects. 
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Table 6 Dwelling Units Supplied by Central Government Departments 
and Public Concerns to Their Employees Within CMD in 1966 


Name of Depo.rtment 

1-room 

2-room 

Units by 
5-room 

Rooms 

4- room 

5-room 

Total 

Public Works Department 






660 

Civil Aviation 

5C1 


rd 

- 

- 

722 

Government Mint 

238 

55 


5 

1 

319 

Regional Meteorological 
Centre 

19 

A 7 


1 


72 

Income Tax 

- 

4^ 

- 

- 

- 

42 

Eastern Railways 

11,907 

4,027 

595 

244 

74 

16.847 

South Eastern Railways 

2,220 

930 

56 

78 

105 

5,391 

Port Commissioners 

9,042 

!< '•} 


162 

5 

10,197 


,527 


625 

490 

185 

52,250 


For example, the. .jtatve Govorrmjent c'.nnot Lransfor funtls allotted for one 
sanctioned pro.ject to another sanctioned pro.j':ct und-:ir the some scheme, 
without th..: explicit p^.rmisssion of the C».;ntrf . At present the major schemes 
related to housing; are as follows. (Thieir year of initiation is given in 
brackets ) ? 

i) SubsidisvHi industrial Housing Sciiemc (l95?) 

ii) Low Income Group Housing Scheme (19^’>4) 

iii) Slum Clearance and Improvement Scheme (1956) 

iv) Schcim-^ for Economically V/eaker Section (195^) 

v) Middle Income- Group Housing Scht;m--‘ (1959) 

vi) Rental Housing Schemje (1959) 

vii) Land Acquisition cand Develoyjment Scheme (l959) 

viii) Plantal-ion Lc.bour Housing .Sch-..iri' 

ix) Village- j lousing Fruject 

Of the nine typ- s of Fjch^m.i»-s, t;ho I'^st two are not re-lovant for 
the Calcutta Metropolitan District. 

The Housing Department is entrus-ted with the administration of the 
funds available for housing ochemofS at ^hc State- level. It involves allocation 
of funds to individual schemes, projects, disbursome-nt of funds to relevant 
scheme- implementing bodies, individuals, etc. The Housing Directorate 
(under the Housing Department) implemunts most of the public schemes in 
the State. Apart from the Directorate the following departments and 
agencies also implement public housing within CMD; 

a) 'Phe Pl/inning -rmd Development Department 

b) 'The Calcutta Improvement Trust (operates only within 

Calcutta Corporation area) 

c) The Howrah Improvement Trust (operates only within 

Howrah Municipal area. The Trust is yet to complete 
any housing project). 
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There ie no planning at the Stat^.: level based upon actual housing 
needs. The planning activity, so far, has been confined within recommending 
a few projects under each scheme and d«jmanding funds from the Centre to 
finance such pro.jects. The Housing Department is yet to develop a housing 
policy for the State. Apart from tlie central scheme.' or individual projects, 
there is no publi-; housing programme for urben or rurnl areas of the State. 

Sub s i d 1 G e n Ind ustricil Sc heme The Contr?.l Covurnn^nt provides long- 
term intc:rv:sT. boarin..; lo.-'no "ind subsidiu's tc th<‘ S+rtt* 'h}vc.i.minents to construct 
dwollijig’ luii t.--' ior f'-.ctory v/orkers. Ttiu State Go'v •rnmenj'. can build the units 
themselv'ds or givr n lonn to Statutory Housing Bocrd?-j. local bodies, 
industrial * employees or regie tv»rod cooperatives of industrial workers. Within 
the period 16i,0b8 units were r/uction«vCi all over India and 156,516 

were actually complr^te l, Tiiring the same period ^^,479 units v^ere completed 
in West Bengal agoinst sancticreci. 

jTie Housing Directornto and ; hv-. Calcut ’to Improvement Trust are the 
two public agenci-.'S whic'-. have iiUj.leneri+c d end ore implementiniiv a number 
of projects under the scheme within CXT clu^'ing 1hv' decade 1956-66. Apart 
^rom these two agt;noies a lev; private industri^.s have undertaken a few 
miner projects lor their ■•mployees. So far nc. cooperative housing society 
Ol workers hev^ undert-iken any nroje.ct within C!^). 

Tlier('h\a\; during; the (i<*cado 1956-66 the tote.! number of dwelling 
units constructed by the Housing Dir<:^ctcrate, C.I.T. .-ind private, industries 
under th-.' subsidised i!:duatrial fiousing Scheine , -v/itlun Of'O, v;. .3 .an shovm 
in Tasle 1 . 

Table 7 Dvallirg TTnits Puilt uri'P. tth .’.ndustri al Housing Scheme 

( ry ro'-jn..) 


Agency l-rcnam P-rjo;;-; Total 


Housing Dire cb urate 

■'! , 5')4 


h,y2 

Calcutta Improvement Tract 

o 

o 

. — J 

- 

1,500 

Private Industries 

•;:06 

- 

306 


6 , y-^o 

L' 

c3,56& 


^Construction of 84 f.dditiona,! single room units will be comploteKl soon. 


The workers earning up to fo. 550 per month arc eligible for the scheme. If 
the income of a worker allotted u dwelling unit under tbs aoheme exceeds the 
income limit after allotment of the unit, the worker is expected to pay 
economic rent for the unit. 
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Lower Income Groxip Housing Scheme The Central Government provides 
long-term interest bearing loans to the Gtate Governments to give loans to 
persons earning up to R:.,6,000 annually to construct thuir houses. The loan 
is not to exceed 80 per cent of the xotal cost of construction at the rate of 
five per cent interest repayable in 5^ years. Tho scheme ho-s been amended to 
cover 100 per c^^nt of the total cost, .?S per cent in subsidy and 75 P^r cent 
in long-term interest bearing loans, to persons ■'arnlng loss than Rs. 3,000 
annually in Calcutta, Bombay, Kadras and Belhi pjid H:;. 2,-100 in other places. 

The minimum floor area per dwelling unit uiider the scheme should be 
400 square feet and it may not exceed 1,200 square feet. The maximum cost 
limit per structure is Hr. 12, (^00 and the maximum amount of loan is Hr. 10,000. 

Th('^ schemes was desiOTu*rl to aosiot ]'**rr.or)o v;i th income levels above 
the limits for subsidised, housing (i.e., iiKotliLv" inconie nbovc; lb. 175 outside 
Bombay and Calcutta and h;..250 in those two citi '-O hui; not exceeding Rr.SOO 
per month. 

Secondly, local hodit.s, registc-'ix'd anu r«jcotaiiS‘..d hospitals ra.nd 
institutions can obtain loans, undc'*^ tbi.- pah*, tiu.-, to cenntrunt rt.sidential 
houses for t>ioir low paid st.a.ff. The.- Siatt Oov*.;rnm c'xn also construct 
houses under this scheme for oithta’ selling; on hire purcliasr.- basis (no loss 
no profit) or lehting out on rent to pi--rsons earning hess than Rx 6,000 annually, 
Tfp to the end of the second Flan fir, 20 million war sanctiono'J rir; lo'in to 
individuals, R;.4.1 million to institutions mi b.6.27 million for Government 
public construction of toneiu'mts uncu r th- ac’u-jjc' r.ll over t-iu ijta.to. Total 
loan was r.anc bionc d to construct Ob heus* s in V/es, i. 

T)u.rin‘;: th.' Thiixi Plan t ilj 'he -n'i of yi-ar i064-6b, P;-;. 18.89 million 
was sanctioned as lo.an to Indivichxaic and institutions to construct 2,95^^ 
houses under th.;- Most of th. licust. bw b.M.-n conrLn.icted in Calcutta, 

24-Pargana3, .Howrcli sind dooghly. Only two institutions obiniriod a loan under 
the sc iion’K - and n o 1 io\ i s : ng **- o o j j r • t i v. • s r • v r : s, y = t t jxp ‘J i t .■ d , 

Sine.. 1961 , th^ Bousing J dr t -ct or' • nas TrJ:4..a up 12 proj.-cts within 

CMB to construct 1,504 two-room uixits i - i’ io'>^r income tT^oup pcoplt. . Till 

the end of th' year 1065-66, 95^ two-roo."i uriits (:?. •' < n "[xro jeots ) hav^j been 

completed and arc Tuid-. r occupation. To'al inv- stm. nt for th'^ projc'cts has 
been approximately Pd. I 4 , 500,000, The Calcutta jrprov.mient Trust undc-rtook 
one proje 3 ct for 4 I 4 single-room tenomonts under the scheme. The project 
has been completed. 

Slum Clearance and Improvement Scheme Under the scheme the State 
has yet to undertake :iny project for slum improvement pending legislation 
of required enactment for slum improvement. Howc-’ver, 17 slum clearrmce 
projects have either been undertaken or completed by tho Housing Biroctorate 
and tho C.I.T. within Calcutta Corporation aran on!;; . Provisions for slum 
clearance and improvement projects in tin- TPiii’vi Plan v/as Pi:.40 million, of 
which Rj.lO million was the State *s share. Under the scheme tho Centre is to 
bear 75 cent of the total cost incurred. 
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The scheme provides a loan ?md subsidy to undertiike any slum clearance 
or improvement project. The Centre provides 37*^ per cent to the cost as 
subsidy and 574’ cent as loni^-term loan. Tl'ic- Stnte concerned is expected 
to pay another 25 per cent of the cost as subsiay. 

Under tlie scheme either tenements c^n bt? providiid to eligible slum 
dwellers (incomci limit /'■.175 per month in Calcutta, and Uomhay Rs,250 per 
month); or about 1,000 square iV'ot open plot with H...I50 worth of building 
materiral with a latrine (5* x. /I ' ) and n hithing platfonn (4* x 4^ can be 
provided to eligible slum dwellers to construct ti eir own houses. Ceiling 
cost to construct puce-! tenements is Rs.‘,,ino i.-xcopt in Calcutta and Bombay, 
where it is fixed ai. f;:.h,600, Kent for th^. Vririnents varies between R.% 11 
and Rs. 14«5*^^^* Calcutta and Bombay it is be'.ween nP..17 and Rs.21.50. The 
rent has been fixed to p^iy nh- maintononct cost ana the 37 per cent loan 
portion of the scheme. 

In the CriD, slum cl»\^jranco activity S(.- far ha.s been confined within 
Calcutta Corporation area, •'■s the existing Sliun Glfaranoe Act (l''?5^) operates 
within the Corporation boundary. f-ir no prc.ioct has been undertaken to 
distribute, plots to slum dwellers to ccnstriAOt their own houses. C.I.T. and 
the Housing Dire c tor? hove built a number of tenements under the scheme. 

f ollows : 


Agency 

C.I.T, 

Hous ing l!i re c 1 0 r a t v? 


h'>ns tructud 

4,176 

1,19c 


Un i * !V C on true t i on Projected 

41: 5,^’^54 

zHOD 


di: 


5,254 


Out of th-.‘S^' only BOO tonoment:-.. Wt-ve !. i.nstruc/tiJo durijig the* Second Plan 
at the cost of R.-.6.1 million. Th-‘ 7 \-st hcv.* ] et.n constructed during the Third 
Plfin. Tlie most inten**: cling f^atur'..- is that ;-•) faj not a single tenement 
constToictf-d by thu Housing: Directorate h:i.s btu;n occupi'..'d. T3io rui.son is that 
the Directorate so far has f;.ll.-d to r'l rv o.uyoru. of the; slum;., with its projects# 

The Direc toraue undtirtook nine pro;U*-ct£ for slum clearance during the 
Third Plan. Construction for the first start. -d in I96? and ih. n.-st in I965 
and 1964* 00 far construction in six projects aavv.. been completed and the 

rest is expected by the end of I966. Ttie Directorate is implementing the 
projects under the Slum Clearance Act en?ictod in 19!;B. 

So far, the C.I.T. haf^ conpletod six projects which have been occupied. 
The organisation has two projects xxnder land acquisition, construction for 
which will start as soon as land is available. So far C.I.T. constructed 
2,826 single-room and 1,550 double-room tenements, which are under oooupation; 
800 single-room tenements, out of these, had bi-en constructed and occupied 
during the Second Plan. The Trust has a plan fco undertake r;onst.ruction 
of 3,234 tenements in future; 412 two-room additional tenements are under 
construction. 
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Scheme for iilconoTnically V/eaker ouction The scheme is to help the 
persons not eligible .for either oi* the twc schemes noted nbove who h«ve a 
monthly income oi about I;.’, outside "Foinbcy and Cal cut ra and Rs. in those 
cities. The scheme finances construction of tenements for thovse people at 
75 cent in loan, per cent interest payable in 50 y'-'ars., and 05 per cent 

as {subsidy # No project under the scheme lias b^^en undertaken so far. 

MifLllt-^ lncom<-j Croup IIousin>c; Scheme This sohemL. , formulated in 1959 • 
is financed from outsid*' the Five-Year Plan r* sourc.o by L.I.C.* bo give housing 
loans tn individuals earnin',^ Hs,n,000 to F .15,'iOO •mually or ^'ooperative housing 
societies momb.,^rs of which earn between i.'-.t./OOO uni h. lb, 000 annually. The 
loan covers up to yO per cant of the constTuction aos t. to :i coiling of Rf:.20,000. 

Under th»; schema.:, the Housing ix'partmK^nt has {-ancticned a loa.n of 
Rc.9*^-2 million till tiie cn(i of the year 1.^64~bb te eligible individuals to 
construct 5,759 h.ousei. , mosLly ii; OMTu C;n a no-profit no-losc basic, the 
Housing PirL-ctorvt..' has unoert-ikejn olev^^n proj-ects to cr.nstr»-ict 751 imtts 
(144 two-roonecl and bdV thro.-^-roome-i ) v/ithin during the Third Plcan. Till 
1965 only of' units un-deT' th^-a.-^' proJc'Ctr b-v. b-cn compl-’^ted. Thv rest are 
unci'- .r construsti )n; f? units are tc bt {’old or hire'-purchase basis and one 
project (11 units) >!::'• la.en ccmi'leted s^ far* 

Rental liousing for rhv.- Otate Gcvarrmeri^ lilinp] oyevs Hrid cr this scheme; 
rental flats ‘;it built for Stati-j fcm'rninf. nt t i:iijIoyo('‘S v/i.tb tw*onty-year loans 
fi'om L.I.e. Oos, t per unit is around L . Id, 000 and floor ar'*a per unit is 
'ii'ounJ 4 ? 5 squ'ire fts. t. finder thu sch .nie- about. 4 (Hi flats h'^.v*; been built so 
far in the 

Lan'l Acdriicitj or. and ra-Vr-lepment r.oheme Th-. suht.-nj': prov.idcfS t'.'n-year 
leans to the Stat-. CTOVcrnnu.jj t to -’opri. tv and 'u-v-.-lop Irma :‘c).r houia: building 
and rolatc-d purpose-. Tht ^-4" ecFitr.T. i.-- *0 : l.abilisi urban land 

X^rioes .and promote' orcu rly ccnsti'uci.ion d v l r pnK.n i, . '"Tt* land dovt lop^id under 

th‘: scdiemo car. b*.; sold t^.• inriividual.v , a- .-‘ri.i institutions on a 
no-profit no-loss bas.is. The land thu ; ta-Vi-li..p'- ■ ■ sari ' 1 ;: ' utilis>*d for 
private construction. In CMP, the Housir!-- P- p* rtm-.-rt h.*,.;- aaquirod PfO.p acres 
of land undt-T the scheme during th- Thin^ il*n in i wo nri a.s. Tli*^ scheme is 
financed through loans J’rom L.I.C„ 

'Till- scheme is implcmonted by the Housing Lirectorate, Land acquisition 
is conducted by the Revenue Dexiartmont or: b- Vialf ol’ Housing Dopartmont. 

From i 960 , lOyOOO acres of land have b. -n noii.fied for the Sta.te. Plans for 
the-schemes liavo boon prep.ared rmu are ur«u.r impLomnntntion. The scheme 
proposes to develop 1,200 plots for public aai'.--. A portion of the area is 
to be reserved to construct public housing un^b.-r tho- social housing scheme 
and installation of public f::.ciliiies likv. dr.Jnago, devc.loping parks, roadways 

♦Life Insurcaice Corporation of India 
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and schools. \Vhen properly developed the area is expected to house about 
17,000 residents. Since plots will br for sale only after 1969, it vail 
take another six or seven years ^t least for people to build their houses 
and settling: down. 

Supply of l\iblic Housing under otht-r i’rovi clone wit’hin CMP Apart 
from the above-men tiorr-d schemes, the Housing,; ^irectofc.te , C.I.T. and the 
Development and Pl?inninr; Department have .-.•onstructv^d or are constructing 
rental house? within CT''D under other •)n.l-;r the R^nt^il Housing 

Scheme the Directorate hr^s ^.incertaken 11 p:*ojectc. to construct 80b (7^8 two- 
roomod and 77 thret-roome.d) apartm^mts for wovernjTient employoes. So far, 

556 apartment 53 (;''90 dcuble-rocmee , bo tirr'’‘e-3.'ooi:ied ) hsve been completed and 
449 ( 45 B two-roomccl and 11 tiiree-rc^oiij* \.) ‘va:' under construction. Total 
investment involv-jd in fru^se prc;ject^3 ir >■ All these projects had 

been undertaken sincf 

De^^elopmtrin t and Planning I'epartrru-nt Tht.- Department has 448 apartments 
(278 two-roomeci .and 170 throe- roomed) in fiv*- • st.atea. , ri:nt' d cjut to the gonoral 
public as v..dl .as to 0-ovomment t.'inpl oy.es. 

C.aicutta. Iinprov<:ment Trust Hnd>;r ^c'nt-ral rehousing schema the 
Trust Iv'S corieatructedi units (800 one-room, 402 two-roon; :md b5 throe-room). 
Thosi.' unite h!:,v<- he<'in consti'ucted to rehouse oocup.ants of bust»’»-- huts 01 * others 
whiedj h. 't.'>'.''.;n ocquiri'C by the Trust undtu' its renew.al .<^\ncJ (levelopmtmt schemes. 

Apart fron rf.’housiiv--;, the Trust Inn also undert.aken 11 pre .iects for 
gencjrsi housing purpos^-. , .four of wl ic'h h'-ve !>. n compKted (229 ap.artmo:nts : 

218 siru';l‘-—'f’oe\Ti, 8 aouVld-rocn an:J thr ;c- i-roon,) antj oni- i.s unch.r construction 
(n 96 single-room :ip*:irtni- -nt ) . Work for iliv (2 r.thv'i* proj- .■ci,s, lias not bfc;t.-n 
started pending .ccquir I lion of land. ua..* i»ia',j*.-cts art) at pre.aent in 

tlit> plsinning stage, 

SujTjnaip/ of Social Ilousirir; 2oti':nies 

Tabltf 8 shows, thu total number of rm 1 1 .. constructed and available for 
use uncLer differ .int hov- .’.rriCiont Social Housing Schemes within CM) till the 
middle of I 966 . 

Future Public Rousing' Progr.anune in CM) 

Both the Housing Department and C.I.T. have a niiinber ol ’ con tempi at(?d ’ 
projects to constr^ict Low Income Group, Middle Income Grou]), Rental n.nd other 
types of flats within CMD. Hit- contemplated projects of the- Housing Department 
are at present rt o comparatively fluid eta^^'j n.? they depend on the funds 
that will be available tuider the Fourth Plfui. In case of C.I.T. the 
projected schemes are less fluid 'is thuy -are not entirely dependent on 
final allocations from the Plan resources. 
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Table 8 Housing Units Built under Various Government Schemes 
to mid-1966 


Scheme Agency 

1 -room 

2 -room 

.?-room 

Total 

Subsidised Industrial Housing 

a) Housing Ui re c terete 


, OOP. 


6,562 

* 1 d) C.l.T. 

1 , 900 

- 

- 

1,500 

Low Income Group Houising 

a) Housing Direct orate 

.. 

vh2 


952 

b) C.l.T. 

■•114 

- 

- 

414 

Slum Clearance 

q) Housing Directorate 

:>16 

888 


1,204 

b) C.l.T. 

?,326 

- 

- 

2,826 

Middle IncoTTR Grovg' Housing 

a) Housing Diiv c tor ate- 

- 

96 

- 

96 

Other Schemes 

a) Housing Direclor‘i.te 

- 

290 

66 

556 

b) Level '.'.ipment and Planning: 

Depai'tijient 

- 

27a 

170 

448 

0) C.l.T. 

900 

d 02 

95 

955 


10,110 

4,914 

289 

15,515 

* 84 adcUticnal units will be. 

coiKplL ted soon 





The Hous'iivi; iJep’. rtriiont a ts , luuler various schemes, 

to constm^ct 11,026 tc/iLment.-', , cov/T-infV iol-.l ^ o^‘ Li 0,?5 ‘lorc’S within 
cm during; the Fourth ri.-n period. In IS rre.S , t.on-r-:.nis will be built 
under diffor^jiit eohejQ'.. :• in tht. s-ric lo-r'/ i .in . Ar ;.'j l\ - ^uirud, number of 
tenements to bo constructed 'uia nurrib« r of yiroj'-cto under each schome are 
shown in Table 9 * 

C.l.T. has 16 proj^^cts at hand construct 4 , 77 ^ tenements or 
flats. Construction of two projects io te start immed lately . Others are 
expected to be taken up shortly. Fxact period when construction for all 
the projects will start is not known. Numbv:-r of units, projects, etc., 
proposed for future construction by C.l.T. are shown in Ivable 10 . 
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Table 9 Area, Number cf Pro^jccts and Tu-nemcrts to be Built 

under Housing Department Scht-mes in the Fourth Plan Period 



No. of 

Area 

No. of 


Projects 

(in acres) 

Tenements 

1. 

Low Income Group Housing 8 

•iO.?o 

2,284 

2. 

Slum Clearance 


540 

3. 

Subsidised Industrial Housing 

13. li 

800 

4. 

Middle Income Group Housing 


218 

5. 

Rente 1 fTousing Government 




Employees 


444 

6. 

Middle Income Group ond Low 




Inc ome C omb i nod 

^9.73 

2,954 

7. 

Middle Income Group ■';ind 




Rental. Housing Combined 

dl.28 

i,oso 

8. 

Low" Income Grou^.j Glum Clearance 




Middle- Income Group Hentol 




Housing and Subs 1 disod 




Industrial Housing Combired 

‘:^1.7 



10 Propo:jed C.I.T. Ten 

eiT'en L C^)i, 

.st.ruc-.tion 




No. (;.r 

G c home- Pr 0 j o c t s 

l-7"Or)jn 
Hni H; 

i-rc'om 
•ln:i i:s 

'^'-room 
'ni t s 

'!-room 
‘.Jni ts 

Total 

1. Slum Cl Alien 

2. Genie ral Housiroa* 11 

81 

, a4 

HOC 

SO 

4,?74 

1,404 

Totnl 16 

81 

4.017 

600 

80 

4.778 


Summary 


I’Ycm thin review of the j C'!’ :Moirla..a ir/Ur the various 

Government of India nchcme.. it can ht u. ••- ■I thi.at currenr. hoasin^V policy 

is nothing* mor^- than an ad hc:>c assortm^.n'^ jf t;; v;ith iiitlt- or no 

relation to real n^ods or even the reoliti-s oJ' th- total housing problem. 
Calcutta's record in housing is uncoubt--clly worse than that of bornbny or 
Madras, but is not much different than tho t ot i/iost other Indian cities. 

In short, the present Government of Indi.-t pro.^-r'irnmc s for social housing 
schemewS (see description in Table 11 ) ar», thno^nv^i' mis cel lone on s 

assortment of rules, regulations, rewards, and rocaindancies. It leaven 
the various house building agencies little choice hut to scramble for 
grants and loans to inve^st in 100 units of middle Income housing here, 

200 units of low income housing there, and so r^n. 

Ihere is need for a total rethinking, leading to a reorganisation. .. _ , 
of the overall role of Government in housing. More emphasis is required on 
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Tfblo U HOUSING AND RELATED SCtIL:.ISS SPONSORED BY THE GOVERNMENT OP HHJIA 
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N.B, - This sujmnary excludes schemes restricted to employees ( 
specific emplc3’'ersj dock workers, tea plantations, etc 



establishing procedures of private financing so that families vdth steady 
income streams can build housing outside of the Government programmes. 

There is need to improve the architecture and construction techniques to 
conserve scarce materials, rewrite the building codes, introduce a constructive 
tax policy, and increase the density of n^w residentipA areas within the 
urban centres. All of thtise things, ns vii..al or. they are, still will not 
lead to the solution of the problem cf housing the lowest income groups, 
however, which is thi; suV<,joct of this notr-. There con bo no solution for 
this group until tlior i is - rt alistic unci n stand lag of the problem factors 
of populotion and per capita income. 
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4. A REORIENTATION OF HOUSING 


GOALS AND S T A D A R D S 


In a devulopinfv nocieby like tlip.t of India one must give a high 
priority to the study of social and cultural problems in relation to economic 
development and concomitant urb-misation. Pinna and programmes for the latter 
must be bencci on sccio- cultural consicL:.rat,.ions end the capability of society 
to accept and adjust to change without disruptive ofi’..-cts on its fabric and 
value systems. The field of housing, in particular its physical organisation 
and design, is probably one- of tho arf-aii cr dGv< lopment and change which in a 
mos+ crucial mann.jr affects the daily way c'f life or the urban population, its 
social structure’, its expectations anci frur trations. It is in this field, then, 
in which social and cultural analysis and iriT.erpT’t'tation is most urgently 
needed. IJnf ortunatt ly , v^^ry little is known in this area and only few attempts 
have been made to broo.dt-T\ oui’ knowledg) anrl t.o .give us sufiicient insight for 
planning rnd dec is ion-making. 

As r:. rovrult, housing irograjiiiTit:‘j often bucom^..' synonyiacus with programmes 
for the provision oj' sht..l+c.r, bc.ijod on economic, tt-chnol ogical, and management 
considerations only. The programm-s f .-r housing in India’s Five Year Plans 
and tht:J corresponding Stat-. Plans are' illustivitiv.. of this. On the other hand 
omi must remtsmber that Julie's economic p-l arming c direci^od towards the 
attainment of nation-:. ! ro :1s which, because of tradition and political outlook, 
reflect a strong concern for social imprvvemeal. end justice. But housing 
programme's all over thi.* world tend to lollov; a .aonilar pa ti. ern. In part, 
this is, no doubt, a result fr-om -^he incre-T.cd exon.-nge of international 
"expertise. ” For instances the United Nations report of "Tlie Ad Hoc Group 
of Experts on Housing and Urban Development" gives the following two-paragraph 

definition of housing and urb-an dc-;vorl(.>pment? 

"The terms ’housing,’ ’community facilitioc’ and ’urban development' 
used by the group of experts connote the physical environment of 
contemporary society. This embraces all pcarts of a residential 
community and its location within a given geographical area; 
the roads public sei'vices and utilities which serve the community , 
its relation by means of transport to other structures, scenes 
and activities of contemporary society; and the general physical 
pattern to which all those confomi. ’Housing* thus constitutes^ 
the physical environment in which thte family, the society’s basic 
unit, must develop. Its improvement represents a tangible and 
visible expression of o rise in tho g^.:ni:ral level of living. 
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Prom the family’s perspective, however, housing is not ’shelter’ 
or ’household facilities’ alone, but compri'^uis a number of 
facilities, services rjDd utilities wliieh link the individual and 
his family to tho community, and the eommuTLity to the region in 
which it grows anci pro,;n?er:;3v?s. 

’’Housing and urban development are, in fact, activities where 
social and economic proga^ess meet* programmes tare therefore 

essential for both, and they may in practice be major factors 
for balanced development in the .*'.ctting -icc elf. rated urbanisation. 

Thr; provision of adequate housing ?uad urban ana regional development 
is accordingly nothing less than the provision of tho physical 
fr'cimowork in which Man’s human, coci.al, conomic end cultural 
resourots nre rol< .asod, enriched ' nvl inti 'rre* .lt d, 

In a footnote to tiiis iio'fini uii'n rellreiico is. medo to tho report of 
another expert committee on the public h-vilth ai^pectE: ox housing. It referred 
to housing in its prsE^ent-d' ;; vvjncei.t rs the ’'prysic-cJ str’icniro that mankind 
uses for sholt^T nnd. tho environs of that struc'i'ur''^ , including ^ill necessary" 
services, facilities, equipmo.nt .and (t-viC'a- nodded or desired tor the physical 


and mentJil health ;.aia the social well-being 'd" th.- family •.’■id individual.” 

It also sc.v hoiis i.ng as n '’complex pruce.'^s involving phases of public ho.alth, 
planningT, arcljite^tur*. , (jngl nee ring, economics cn-.i finance, culture and social 
traditions, gove.rnn'?nt ‘ind th-' behaviour*’! c.ci.-nc<.?, c.o inx-c'twined with 
one another that it ic difficult to i>c]art- n Klr.mont for study, analysis 

and di o cus s ic.n . ” " 


Having staf.. .1 >;.h--se il'door.ate ‘.’.'ri’iaLticnc thf'‘ remaindo ■’ ol‘ the TC-page 
report ):xn.d its 50 r<‘COiiirientJatirrs make lit lie iu.rthcr referxmee to the sociral 
problems of housing. Tli-e main p' rl cT tii C'.Titers around a discussion 

of administrativ-o , techmic/jl uja fijcol jr.’bhT.c. hrt doubt, cu*^ limited 
knowledge and understc.naing o*‘ coc.Lo- "ulluc J p'au<leias in ti.'cir relation to 
housing and the lack of ])ertinf;nt data ; " C r. ollc w icr an e:ctc:.nsive 
discussion of this subject, orh- r-nr a. rway fmom the L..prosc>ion 

that the refi.ronce to socic-culto-.l f-u atl- i .j .-.cl:/ lip-s-.'ivice not to 
be token too seriouely. Hnfortunot.-lv', f ro-i .w -d’ .-Mvr^.-nt housing literature 
supports this view although on - can find a ii'''tr3ble oxc* 'p/ticns . 

Conseqixently, h-msing tends io on. i-' i.l;o -r.ac in which a 

direct transplant.a.tion of ide.as, concepts '.uil o.tendardr. iron th . developed 
part of the world tc th..- loss developed ix5 more tc- occur than in 

many other fields of development. Howe-*a.ir, as Hocelitz points out In his 
essay ”A Sociolcgictl Approach to Econcmic T)(‘veioT)nieTit, ” a gr^at number 
of scholars have been expressing views in whxch they envisage ’’that the 


^United Nations: Renort of the Ad Hoc Creuf o:'. ‘rbs on flouslnis; and 
Urban Development. Department of Economic ?ui.i R.jci a Affaire, (New 
York, 1962) p.l. 

^orld Health Organisation: Expert Commit tee on the Public Hon.yh 
Aspects of Housing. First Report ; Technical Report Series No, 225, 
(Geneva, I96I) ph«- 7 * 
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development of underdeveloped countries depends not merely upon their 
adopting the economic and technological procedures of the more advanced 
countries, but also upon their coming to resemble them in social structure, .. 
This comment is nuide with particular reference to an essay by five United 
Nations experts on "measures for the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries." It is supported by the views of Kindleberger and Spengler in 
their evaluation of a number of World B.^ink reports. TIoselitz’ quote from 
Kindlebergcr^s review is of particular interest ; 

"Essentially, howi-'ver, these assays in comparative statics. 

The niisG?.onG bring to the underdeveloped country a notion of what 
a -doveloped coimtry is like. They observe the underdeveloped 
country • They subs tract the latter from the former. Tlie 
ddfi^,roncG is a programme. Most of tho members of the missions 
come from dcveloi)trd countries with highly articulated institutions 
for achieving social, economic, and oolitical ends. Ethnocontrioity 
loads iiiovit.ably to th.: conclusion that the way to achieve the 
Gornpara.bl levels of capital formation, productivity, and consumption 
is to duplicate these institutions. .. "2 

As alrecdy mentioned, the lack of basic knowledge in housing and 
urban plsuming; Id ..'ven less than in otht^r fields of dovulopraent. Hence the 
chancos for programming in tho crude mann^ r Kindleberger describes are quite 
obvious. But on- cannot fiolely put tho; blame on the international expert. 

The local plannees :ao77e then often to be as far removed from tho problem 

they are trying to solve as their foreign advisors. In India this is, in 
part, a result of bein,e uduc-.ted abroad, but more often reflects the long 
standing dichotomy in the country's social ;itructure which still seems to 
divide it into "Anglostan" jxnd "Hindustan."' Even a brief, cursory review 
'.’f Indian housing and pilanning literature? clearly demonstrates thw validity 
of tho above obsrrvatlon. Tho reports are in{{icatiYe oi‘ cither a lack of rm 
ability for critical interpretation and evaluation and subsequent devolopinent 
of indigenous solutions or unwillingness to accept and admit the fcact 
that social and cultural adaptation to noclornisa tion, economic development, 
and social changt- is a slow and difficult pro'^t-so which cannot be accelt^ratod 
by coercion and imposition. No one hac strti-d this problem better than 
Hilda Solem in her description of some poslwar resottlemont i>rojects in 
rural Italy for the social, productive and mor.- 1 rehabilitation of communities, 
that were either suffering from the effects of tlie fighting, or from long 

^Bert P. Hooelitzs Sociological Aspects of Economic Growth , Chicago, I 960 , p. 55 . 

2 

C.P. Kindi ebergf)rs Review of the Economy of Trukey; Tho Economic 
Development of Guatemala; Report on Cuba, Review of Economics and Statistics . 
Vol. 34 , No .4 (Nov. 1952) as quoted in Hoeelitz, op.cit. p. 55 * The two other 
references are: United Nations : "Measures for the Economic Development of 
Underdeveloped Countries," (New York, 1957 ) and Joseph J. Spengler: "IBRD 
Mission Economic Growth Theory," Americ^ji Economic Review , V0I.44 No . 2 
(May 1954). 

^Ashish Bose begins his recent essay "Six Decstdes of Urbanisation in India: 
I9OI-I96I" with the following remark ?ind quotation: "Tine State of Urbanisation 
in India in I9OI was tersely summed up by William Digby in his book Prosperous 
British India as follows: 'There are two Indies: the India of the Presidency 
and the chief provincial cities, of the railway systems, of the hill stations 
... There are two countries: Anglostan, the land especially ruled by the English, 
in which English investments have been made... and Hindustan, practically all 
India, fifty miles from each side of the railway lines...' 
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periods of economic stagnation and neglect: 

"One must understand that planning of tliis kind is a new and strange 
thing in most parts of Italy. In i^ngland there exist social habits 
and relationships that enable the planner and architect to work 
efficiently without having to consider the inhrabitnnts of their 
projects as much mor*: than units in a statistical rearrangement. 

But in the undeveloped parts of Italy such activities may bo met 
with suspicion or ‘‘Von hostility, bocauso planning is either unknown 
or has* btron known only as part oJ‘ an oppr. ssiv. political regime. 

The flusif;;nerr5 of Orto Nuovo (Cutro) •'mC: La Martella have had to 
approrch their public with caution, with L-^an]>5ithy and imagination, 
because they aro c.onscious tiiat Ui-y 'iiv invading patterns of life 
and social '.ircangvjmer It that are ancient mjiJ ingT£vined, and, however 
squalid thiiy may appear in som.* w'lya , still enshrine warm and 
valuitale human relationships.”^- 


The t.ost difficult task in the a housing pro^'Tamme is the 

establishment of objvu-tivo criteria for me.a.Uirlng deficiencies in the existing 
housing stock, and the developnienl of go-:ls and standards which are realistic 
and attainable-, -.luring th<.’ Viritjus prograTTurie phas"S, and nt the same time also 
rei^resentative of social goals rnd dt s i d _ r" ta. 

It in this aiva wliori- ori'' •xr^ily 'uTids. to j^roject one' ov/n 
person.al judgement rund t:-xp*)r Lenco tc a new o Ltu.a.tion, and v;hirre the less 
dt^voloped world and its Is.nders mere them -j'ten -are looking for models 
from th«,: diiveloj'Od countrieSo Also, br.'.cvai.^e oi' th-..- inherent difficulty 
of arriving; a,t re:u:eriahl;> "■•ccur.aK* motl o-ir of ai *' .sur-;*rnent , broad generalities 
are applied, tc* th*, o-valuation oi* •.TAlotiit** situations and to the programming 
of future ’ovelopmont . ‘a.aTiplo, th-; previously quoted UIT export report 

on housing ijifda-s this st'-tomentj 

”It is ■a:t-.L'i:.ated tint in As.i- * nd t ho F-r .li st only 60 per cent 
of the ropulat'.cn In urt.-an ’ir'-as •’''’d p^-r .v in the rural 
areas itua-tely houS'.o; th . -Vi.aindrr arc living in un- 

s-init.’.ry .anti u"'. -r. rorova-i-.;,.! conli. Ijun ’*• 


Howev-’T, tlu-' reiamt do» s not c..Tjf”i.‘i ' m - sur'itle definition for the 
words '’adequate , ” "unn: .rii ta/ry " and "c 'O- rcrow-lo. I . ” 

A different .cap^ct of goneraliiiv a in housing st-mi.ardo is represented 
by the ” two-room house’.” in Ini. i n this hr:', a s-acrosanct edict ruid 

part of Nehru ^ S' legacy because oi his continu-ad (!tjin'’Lnd lor nothing lose than 
two-roomed units which, in his opinion, was the minimum accept-ablo standard 
for India’s people. But when this vitw is bolstc'rod by intomabional 
expertise local planners seen: to havt* nccoptod it unconditionally. Pho 
following excerpt from rm editorial in tho Jmirnal of iho Inci-an Institute 
of Town Planners, entitled ’’Economics Vs. Basic Planning Standards,” is 
indic.ative of the prevailing attitude: 


^Hilda Selem: ’’Urbs in Rurc,” The Architectural Review , Vol.122^ No,727 
(August 1957) pp. 91-92. 

United Nations, op.oit. , p.9* 
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”The 2 basic standards in housing and planning arc- ;irrived at not 
only from considerations of cost but also from considerations of 
creating the desirable? sociologiCcal jind physical environment 
necessary for the hoalthy growth of the individuals and the 
community* Such f?tandards have ostablishod by various 

committees ajid tecVinical missions. Tht- Enviroimiental Hygiene 
Comnij ttoe recommendud a.. tv;o-roomed house as the minimum for a 
family. The U.N. Technic.';.! Mission on Housing, the later 
Seminar find Conference on Housing 'ine Town Pl.'mning, rnd other 
reports publisiuxl by national and international agencies concemod 
with housing and tovni plannin^,^ all recommend tho two-room house 
with adequate sanitai^'’ and other r:icilM.iet’ as the barest minimum 
if the norimil aspirations of healthy living is to hr- achieved... 

**These standards cnamot be lova-red, v.-het-.a/cr be ^lie community, 
whatever be its lo(.*.ation an'i wnatt.v* r be thi. economic situation 
in the country. Sub-standard lOJU'de.g ir but a ste^) towards 
slums. Deli berate sub-s ti:.n»iard housine' will defeat the very 
purpose of housing as it will le?id to the creation of future 
slams; the basic standards must bo .adhered to at all costs.”^ 


However, when one exaniint-s the a.ct:u'l size? of thi,- recomra»jndecl two- 
room units which Is ^.roand 200-2^0 squaj'o i‘v.u-i , one cannot escape the 
impression that no thought h as been giv-;n to +}k- fr?cr ti.^at the provision of 
two small Gubiol-:-3 of 80-120 square -i.cFi is. likely to result in a less 

liv.a.blc enviromiJent than, for instance, in some of tVu- e:.‘irly immigrant housing 
In Israel which xrovlded only c>ne general purpose room in the same .amount of 
tot.al floor area. In aJaition, una.;r today’s social and economic conditions 
of India it can be -^xp* cted that tiu? availability of a ’’socond” room will 


make it more than tomi^iing for tho primary o<-cupantr> to sublet it to another 
feunily 

In contrr st to the Indium rigi-Uty it is of intorest to note the 
attitudes of Latin American planners in a r-itualion where housiiig conditions 
are about as deplorabl'.' "s in Inci'.. fl'i'. i''li.i.'wiru-_. i-x^erpts ar-s, Irom otudy 
on low cost housing problems: 

"In dctoimnin^; qu'r.il.y, t.H' cf ot r1.- in basic concepts 

i*'^ imTilif-d. I-'irst, cornrnoTi standards o: liealth and s(.-curity must 
be C 3 tnblich.-d. Th.i .cn., rally acoopb.-,!, b.asic st-ji(?arc!s dtniajid .as 
a mninrun th-.t +.hu <v..llinn' m--1. c..rl,ain f.onditions , .7ueh as having 
an. adequate .supi.ly of w,-ter, a wator clos. t, showp’ 
elentrd city, ventilation and sunlight, natural light, a Kitchen ^ 
for th.- •.xclusiv,:.. ur... of th.. family, - sufficient number of sleeping 
end living qu,a,rters for the size an;) eompocition of the lamily, rnd 
that it be safely conetructod and provide sufficient protection 
agndnst the. ■vlumt-nts . 

"Aside from the scientific criterion of he.althfulncss that wouyi 
govern these standards, the public opinion, the cup.uro and the_ 
economic structure of the country would have a hand in determining 
whst they should be. -Phus. the ider-.l sei.mtific st.andards would 
be modified according to the prevailing social fmd economic 
conditions of the time rmd place. These stondands should, 


^ jQum.al of the Institute of Town Pl.anncrs. India. Ho. 5, July l^bb, P-1* 
^This is already a frequent practice. 
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therefore, have a basic flexibility enabling them bo be adapted 
to a variety of conditions a.ncl the actir^l situation that prevails... 

nitniniu in house should satisfy its t-jnants^ basic needs for 
contemporary/’ lajiiily living. Consequently, this type of dwelling 
will vary in sizt;, according tr the composition of the family, the 
occupational activities of its members, and tht. ir economic and 
cult'ural level. All the housing of social inte^rost, no nitatter how 
minimum it may bt, should havi;, In rwidition to adequate physical 
dimensions, proper sanitary facilities of its own, such as water, 
drainage cjid waste elimination. 

’’For Tnany years numerous studies Vrive made to determine the 

basic standards fci* haDi table floor spec* required in a. building 
in relation tt^ tla. nurfrH r of perrons in the family; for the size 
of the lane or lot on which thr dw riling is built; and for the 
public and communal senvices requir-.jrl. Thosu standards should be 
aJ/Usted tc- the; georraphic, climatic and social conditions of 
each rerlon or place.’*- 


Whet thi;i report striossos is tti';i cultural, social and economic 
conditions in r-^lation to tiru? and ijlact' are. inu'ortarit i’actors in the design 
of a housing Tjrogrnjnirio . Alsc., th. n-'c*'’ f oi‘ i‘l( I'ibilit.v i.o allow for regional 
adjustments is recoz-yiised. 

The above reports and oth^^r housing and planning literature' seem to 
agree on one point, namely, thod; there care triree basic areas to consider in 
any attempt to establish criteria for the m«..r;i.surcraont of housing deficiency 
and demand . Hie l: e ar s 

1. The •;.nvlronnen'l;r<l condition uf housing; 

2. Thf occupancy of housing- uniti’.; end 

% The s ooio-cultiirnl ciiaracterir, Lies , attitudes and 
liaoits of the jn-pulc Lion. 

In tlh; first cc t^.^:ory, the st-indards cf h; ^Ath and security are 
predominant. Th. e Include envirorunentnl i- ngin*'erin>’' fartors, such as 
adequate potable wat-.r supply and d 2 '- ’.in' per, and the portection against the 
elements, against fir-.., and against structurnl har.ards. because oJ the 
exactness of th.: focto’^s to bi.- consider ‘d- , ineasua.'able standsrris Ccan easily 
be established in this a:va. However minimal, rr in the case of the Calcutta 
Bustee Imx-)rovemcnt Sche'cnos, neverthel^'s 3 they cm be quantiiicd and a^^eed upon* 

lilnvirorunentr'J st-andards arc- signific:.ni also from anoth- r point of 
view* As the abovementioned bustee imT-rovemr-n t .jrogramme deinoristrates , they 
can be applied irrespective of and indegendent ol any othc-r considerations 
and criteria which may be uevt loped as p.art of a housing proiTriunmo. For that 
rea.son one can consider this area as the most ilexible component in a 
comprohonsive housing analysis* Because of this flexibility no detailed 
considerations applying to this area ar© included in this note* 


^Pan American Unions "Problems of Ilouslot' of 53ooio.l Interest, " Heport.^ 
_ Ad Hoc Committ&e for the Study of th e p)W Cost housing Problem, Inter- 
AraoT'j f'.nn Tiir-.nnntn-i p find Social Counoil, (WasningLon, D.U., 1954 ) » pp^lT-lB. 
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The second area, that of occupancy characteristics of housing units, 
is less exact. For instance, Allan A. Tv/ichell pointed out in his study on 
measuring housing quality that the test applied by the U.S. Housing Act of 
1949 for measuring ovorcrov/ding »'is a brutal one." Re gives the following 
illustration: 

"More than l.S persons per room moans, for n four rcjom dwelling, 
that seven persons must occupy it boforo it r.hov/s up in the block 
statistics for crowding. By this standard (if, in fact, the word 
is appropriate here), occupancy by six persons — four sleeping in 
two bedrooms end two in the living room — is^ not overcrowding 
regardless of the si 21 * of the ronirss and of the age find sex of the 
members of the f'^mily."! 

Bospit'.: this criti,(.*isi:i, howevei*, tho occupa,ncy rate expressed in 
terms of persons per room is one of th.* f-iw mensurable criteria which can be 
easily applied to an •■assessment of tot-'il ^lousing demand. In the following, an 
atteraj.^t is madt.- to show how this ratio couid possibly be applied in a manner 
in which it v/oulj rel'.ite to tht ch.'Vt.-lopment::! status, of a particular country 
or are^-i. 

In oconomic theory housing progromnios are often related to some pf the 

gemera.l indicaters of economic progress. hhus, for instance, tho U.N. expert 

committ('c on housing related investment in residential construction to tho 

2 

tot'll capital 1 lOTication of .a country and to its gross nationa.l product. 

This promptc'd an inv'vajtiga.tion to find out wln^ther there existed a moasurPvble 
relationship butv/ot ri ]'f r eppit-; gross i’at.icnai product and per capita housing 
shrek as t xpre-ssa>d by fch' ■ room o«:cuxvvrj rat la. Data for soino 5*^) countries 
in diff^'ront stage's of oconomic do.'volc-pm'. nt '.'.nd ii] 'Mff'-ront iTOogr.aphic 
regions were call^^cted .':nd piott«..iJ. Thr‘ j'--o,ul-o a.!'*' shown in '.'iraph 2. Thcjy 
indicate a reverse rcl-iiLionshixj b-ciwocn th f' following a, curve 

apxu’oximating :i hyporbol?; . 

Although tht- i;l-dUny rr*cortv,J ‘h-ur inc^iarces of cubstanti.al deviation 
which will be analysed th* r*'cr‘--‘, nn ii'o whole, is of considerable 

consistency. It is of interest to ncti th-t th*: upper cord without exception 
cji.nects points which r^-x-resent countri-.s v/ith. rv.-'vero seasonal climate 
variations ixisulting in high construction costs. Countries along this cord 
include Sweden .and Finland. Alone^ tho lovA.r cr^rd one: I’inds India, Ceylon, 
Italy, cund Denmark. All of those bive much mil*ler climatc.-s . 

A. 'rwichell: "Measuring the Quality of Hous>ing" in Coleman 
Woodbury (ed.): Urban Rc-devolopmont: Probl*ams and Practices , (Chicago, 

1955 ) P.22 ~ In the U.S. a kitchen is counted ms a room. Also, it is 
of interest to note that the strmdard discussed is applied in the 
country which has the highest st.smdard of living in the World. 

2 

United Nations: op.cit . pp.12-15. 
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The deviations from the apparent form can possibly be explained as 

follows: 

!• In the case of Israel the country experienced a tremendous 
influx of immigrants in 194B-195^ resulting in a doubling of 
the population. "By 1955 » however, its C.K.?. began to rise 
TtCvpidly as a result of a slowing down in immigration, increased 
productivity, etc. Housing;: construction was, on the other hand, 
lagging behind and occupancy rntos v/ere at crowded 'levels. 

2. The 11. K. f:ir”UT'e may be explain-. *d by the fact that British 

housing standards traditionally have been high. This, coupled 
with inodc.'ct construction standards, nv'y well account for the 
low occupancy ratio dcopito th«_ v/ar time' loss in housing stock. 
It is 0)' i>it.;rt.sL, that th*' i960 figures for the IJ.K. do not 
snow ^•Jny im]:rovement in ocraiprincy ratio although p»3r capita 
G-jT.F. rose by approximately a.::. 86OO. 

.5# It is. difficult to fin<l ex]il anat iunc for Italy and Mexico, 
ospocially as the I96I figures for Italy (i. 1^/605) bring 
t.h';t country b'-'ck into lino with th-r ov'-ro.ll pQ.ttem. Mexico’s 
situation may' be expl'^ined by an i xtraordina^ry disparity in 
incomes anl living conditionc. 


Aside from the attempt to explain the reasons for the deviating marks 
the Graph reveals three interv^sting benchmarks which can bn useful in 
dotfermining housing goals, ^-’nd stanvdards. Pi rot, one can conclude, that the 
’’affluent” housing staniiar,i of o.ne room \\-r per -.on or niore cren be obtained 
only after who .gt-ntarcl ^?t•.^ndard of living has raacin^h or is about to reach 
a lovv,-l commc-nsurable v;ith a throes national product oi’ noOO (in.l960 prices) 
However, occupancy rail 00 do not irnpro^'^' sipaiif ie.antly after that level has 
boon reached .although the rice in per capita G.N.?. will continue. 

The second benchmark occiirs at r, demsity of 1.') room 

which, as previously m^anticn constitutes the crowding threshold of the'j 
U.S. housing progTaTnm**' . 'Hi is stan>iard s*. ems to be obtainable at a per capita 
G.N.P. level of 'ipproximatcly ?';00. TIki cluster 01 nations in the vicinity 
of this imark include dhilij, Cyprus, Japa,r., Puc-rto Rico, Polrmd, 

Venezuela and others. 

The third raa.idc at f.b persons j room, occurs at a G.R.V. level 
of £150. Co^intrie-s in this cluster inclu ie Ceylon, India (on the low side) 
El Salvador, Honduras and Yugoslavia. 

At this point the question may le ”okcd how this kind of indicator 
could be used as a criterion for the programming of hoiising;? If one takes, 
as an example, the case of India, it ii-: quite obvious from the chart that 
a national target for the next lO-lb years could not exceed a standard 
2.5 person per room. But even this may t)rove to bo a too high standard. 

The following calculation for India’s urban areas b^^ars out this assertion. 
The calculation for a 2.5 target would he as follows: 

1. Improvement of present 2.7 ratio to 2.5 

for 1961 urban population 2,500,000 rooms 

2. Provision of new housing for increase in 
urban population from I96I to ,19 /I at 

2.5 persons per room ‘ 10,000,000 rooms 

Total 12,500,000 rooms 
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Assuming for the purpose of this calculation the validity of the 
two rooms per dwelling unit standard, a total of 6,1^0,Ci00 dwelling units 
would have to be constructed between I96I and 107I in order to bring about 
the proposed slight iiixprovement in urban housing density. This calculation 
does not, however, take into account Oiny replacement of obsolete housing stock 
nor ttie roloca.tion requirements of public and private improvement programmes. 
On the otl''ier hand, the Third and Fourth Pirn housing programmes in the public 
sector account f'oi only 2.2 million units in urban areas or slightly over one- 
third of the tot.-il basic need .nly. As it is d 'ubtfrl whether the private 
sector will be able to fill the gap, and to provide lor the additional 
replacement housing not included in the abov*. deTnanc figinv, one can see that 
even the modest target of 2.5 persons per I’oom by 1971 may be beyond India's 


capabilities at present. 

But India is not alone in having to cope v/itli minimal targets. The 

following excerpt from R. hrabkin-Darin' s excellent analysis of Israel's 

housing probloins in I955'“i^'’57 i^ worth mentioning, in particular, as Israel s 

per capita G-R.P. at that time was stver-.l times that of Indins 

"If the primary and very minimal obicctivu is taken to be a 
lov^vring of overcrowding to 2.5 Per.- oiiS per room vhercv€;r the 
number of resiaents is gxvater ^han this, Israr:-! requires an 
additional ll<-;,000 rooms, that is a.bcut Ca,OuO dwellings. 

Thif;^ calculation if’ bas^vd on stutis-ics on density per room in 
Israel ('ianpow.r Survey, which indirato timt 25 per cent 

oi' the popul.tion were living 'i.S persons or less per room;; 

35. h pei Cent — ].5 to 2.5 persons per room; 21.7 per cent — 

2.5 to , 0 persons per roojrr, and 2'1.4 per cent -- over 4 persons 
per room- Inforniation on 0.2 par cent w<:s not available. 

"It may be v spurred tiict 1,h< TVulHC':'m».:rit 'S 105,000 unsuitable 
and temporary dwaJliiigs would solve 50 per cent ol the problem of 
overcrowding U: tiie p.int saggested above. It would tbereiorc bo 
nocorsary to build the other 50 per cent, unting to 50,000 
dwellings. 

uoula n.=cfersit.aU. tbr l.uildiuf- of --pproximatt;!;/ :j,000 dwclpngs 
a year, for the nc-xl t.in year.:,, ir. or'j. r to liouiUate tiiorju distracts 
in whicn ovei-ca-owdirig is at pivaonf particularly scvort: 

"If we sum up all thu annual housing r- quirements Jisted above -- 
current nueds (24,000 - 26,000 dwell.ln/.p, rc^placemont ol provisional 
and unsuitable housing dweilicg.^O , and a f 

of overcrowding in the country (which w<juld necer.r.i the building 
of 3,000 dwellings a year) — we see that it would be necessary o 
build about 40,000 dwellings a year for a decade in order to 
approach a serious solution to the problem- 

"At present building in Israel falls welt below this desired amount. 

In 1952 some 20,000 dwellings ut iv built in the country , and 
27 826 in 1955. Despite .all tl.e achievements oi Israel in building, 
it'must therefore be stated that the pri;;:.i=nt scale of building is 
far below the most urgtmt requirements of the country. 

"Hence our >iational ec.nomic and social structure urgently demand 
that an extensive .and compreht^nsive building activity be maintained 
at a tempo far greater tlian the present one . " • 


^H. Drabkin-Darins Housing in Israeli K conomic raid Sociol.ogioal Aspec^ , 
Tel Aviv, 1957) pp.220-221. 
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In a later section of this report room occupancy standards are 
applied to measuring housing demand in the Calcutta Metropolitan Distri'ct. 

The third are:j influencing housing: standards and design criteria, 
that of social and cultural characteristics, is th-^ one In which quantification 
IS most difficult. Also, os h-.s been menMoned before, accurate information 
in thlo area i.. t..caiiL.y and ’much of v;h'.;t hab been written on this subject is 

a product of prenLitur*. generalisation based on limited observations of Wes’tern 
experience. 


In one oi the? J.tadi-s on th.. impac-L of economi 

and urhanirotior. on tr'uiitional ways of iile and culture, 
raises the f ollov;ing' nut^stiono ! 


c development 
K. William Kapp 


I'inall;y it be worthwhil.i- oo the question of tho effects 

ol urbariioat iori in India. V/Ti . 1 ; kind citi>.‘S are the urban 
settln.monts oj Inuia? Do they play tho dynamic I'olo which has 
been attribunjd to urbanisation in the- .Vert? Po thtjy promote 
thv. c.hang--s in ‘iltitudes, outlook, .‘-O' ial values and behaviour 
patterns whi.jh Ivn/e le^d social historians and sociologists to 
the convulsion that cities are a strategic factor in the process 
of rnoderrusati o/i?”*’ 


i^rom his -analysis it ap])ears doubtl iil r;b' t the Indirm city will play 
the domin:uit and dynamic role which cites in the have played. He goes 

on to sF^ys 


” I nd f • d , i t. i s c one i :• i vn b ] e tha t 
India as < Isev/lit.u'e i?’ noroly an 
may not nco^ ssari ly give risv t 
ins t i tv ti ons , in\v r- pc rs on jJ ; 
have accompanit'd nhe riiM..- of cl 
b''cn su;gg' -s ih: t th. • .citi--^ 
retain many of' th' cbarac t<.^ri;-’t 

Happ nuppoi'tr. this with a quo to.ti or., from 

’’P'^spitc- tholr IV. lru.tivoly !iigh d 
beouiiie l‘''rc’i;iy s»:- iu!l aTiac d , gro: 


unpl?tnned urb.iirii Scat ion whi.ch in 

of ’’growth by agglomeration 
t'lcse b.' sic cliangos in social 
la‘.ii>ric, '.nd human bohtavioiir which 
tj.us th" W>.>st. In fact, it has 

of Asin and South Hast Asia may 
ics Ol an enlarged village. ”3 

Mie PM-!?-;CC Report! 

-■‘nsi‘'.i' ;c , li.df> has not necessarily 
.c . d ij’i'oi'. utiction of fimctions 


tt 


has no-!' tsken pl.-'.cu ind the way ef lir*. has not clvingfai m.?.rkedly 
To/ many oi •h*.' indigenous pcpulabion .‘irou]'?;, P’inally ... little 
h';,i: c^courred in t]]e way of incroasud sophistication, rationality 
in hehaviour, cosiiic:pcilitanisiii of outli or innovation -and social 
changee . ”4 


If urbanisation has not. h«a.J much influ-.-nco on changing a trr-iditional 
way of life, expo^rience from other ports of th* World inoimtoG that this 
does not always mean a retardation of progress. Th^; following quote from 


P.M. Hauser (o6,): TJrb?inizaticn in Asia .vind r^>r R'a;t , ITNESCO, 
Research Center on the docicl Implies tion.s Indu-. trialisation in 
vSouthem /isir, (Calcutta, lyb?), pp-ltd-^'S 

2 

K. William Kapp.* Hindu Culture. Ecor:"mic rjev-J.opment OTAd Economic 
Planning in India , (Bomb.ay, 19^?) P*;3. 

^Ibid. p.30 

^Kauser (ed.): op.cit . pp. 87-85 
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Japan's annual housing report is of interest. It reflects a concern for 
finding solutions which will f,?.oilitate change in combining the best elements 
of the traditional njid '*Westem** ways of life: 

**Away from their dwellings, the Japanese generally live in western 
style; but in their homes they rev:rt to the traditional manner, 
discarding their footwear to sit rmd sleep on the matted floor. 

This double mode of living nM-turnlly leads to extra spending for 
clothing, furniture, etc. The shortcomings , however, are being 
corrected gradually through the guidance of the government and 
by the efforts of architects. This does not necessarily moan 
complete changeover to chairs, tables ona bods; the approach, 
rather, is to devivse a practical design combining the best 
features of both the traditional JapanesE; and western ways, while 
eliminating their drawbacks. The aim is to create a style that 
is funct.ional, economical, and adapted to the climate of Japan, 
and to the ways of living of the Japanese.”! 

In Israel, too, the problem of social change has been a matter of 
concern to the planners rmd. administrators of housing. However, rapid 
acculturation and integration of the newcomers into the dominating ”hebrew” 
society is their leitmotif: 

"Finally, there is the most important problem of social and 
cultural integration, of people who, though conditioned by 
similar religious traditions and a common cultural heritage 
have, through centuries, lived amongst other nations assimilating 
many attitudes and patterns of social and personal behaviour, 
causing a divtjrsity which hfimpers and slows down the processes 
of ac c\i 1 turn t ion and social integration.”^ 

At this point it may be necessary to codify some of the socio- 
cultural factors v/hich may bo in one wny or another affecting housing standards 
in their broader dimension of environmental character and residential 
community organisation. It appears that the Calcutta Metropolitan District, 
does not possess any socio-cxiltural chrarac tori sties which would allow for 
"simple” development standards. 

Sweden succosses in the field of housing and community planning 
are not only due to superior professional skill and economic resources, but 
are accomplished in a "simple” socio- cultural environment in a country of 
great homogeneity and social stratification. In contrast, India’s situation 
is the most complex from a socio-cultural point of view. 

From a design point of view one cm then ask the question: Beyond 
slums, is there going to be anything else? The answer to this question is 
not easy because it will require grccat talent and skill not to create slums 
vrith a housing standard which in the opinion ol many is below the acceptable. 


^Government of Japan; Housing in Japan. Housing Bureau, Ministry of 
Construction, (Tokyo, 1965 )» P*6« 

^Ben-Sirah and others; Housing Policy in RogLons of Rapid Population 
Growth; of Israel . Planning Department, Ministry of Housing, Israel, 
(Tel Aviv, 1964)1 P»7* 
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However, it can be done because there is sufficient evidence to prove it. 

But one must first of all get rid of one's conventions and preconceived 
notions about doing things the proper way. 

First, one has to give a new meaning to tho word **density.** The 
Swedish architect and plann»^r Goeran Sidenbladh began a report on housing 
density at an international congress by quoting Ruth Glass, the noted 
British sociologists ’’Density calculation can be used to uphold any doctrine 
that we wish to preach ... Thu assessment of density is an art, not a science*” 
He then wont on to say? 

”In Sweden we do not talk about housing density as much as in some 
other countries. Reasons may Ll that tho legislation regulating 
building activity cloos not know of zoning in the British or USA 
sense, and that Swedish planning deals mainly with areas where 
multi-family and multi -storey buildings arc accepted by all 
parties. Muchanicr.l applicaidon of numerical standfirds fixed 
in advanc; is 'ilmoet unknown.... 

’’Thus it is not considered possible- to measure the qualities of 
a planning scheme or a built-up area by fi,[pires indicating 
numbers of rooms, dwelling or persons per aero or hoctarcj, nor 
by floor-spnce or open-space index. Our opinion is influenced 
by tho ou'.lity of -desi^pi and by what comes under amenities.”! 

In master plans, he admits one must b.c; able' to estimate the futures 
population in a arcc'i, but in Swedish x)ractic(' it is only on indication 

not a fixation of density. Thus consiierablo leeway is given to the detailed 
design of a residential area. The density calculations used in this report 
should bo t^ven a similar meaning. 

IsrCvoli experience indicates that density to a degree influences 
social integration? 

’’All this had gr;e?itly aj^fectr-d n'^turally tho planning practice 
and accepted standards of density. BocaustJ of tho high cost 
of land and tho high cost of its dcvolcgment and provision of 
public utilitic-G and nmenitios, tho.re is a (p:*owing tendency to 
incrorase density is opposed to tho .ccattored and low density 
housing of the early years which h-is D«:on also considered a 
factor re sponsible for the low pace of social integration within 
tlio Housing Schemo-G • 

Ben-Sirah’s report brings out tho oth^r standard considerations 
in the planning of rosidontial areas: the concepts of an integrated neighbour- 
hood, a residential cominunity and a satellite town. 

”As already stated, the problem of social integration is paramount 
in considering Bousing policy. It is not simple to determine the 
extent to which physical planning, or the detailed plan of a 
settlement, or a neighboiirhood , or the dc.'sign of a house, are 
actually affecting social inter-action and enhance or retard 
integration. Many studios have been carried out since 1952, 

^Goeran Sidenbladh? ’’County Report for Sweden’’ in Housing Density. 

Proceedings of the XXII International Congress for Housing and Town 
Planning, Edinburgh 1954, p.l76. 

o 

‘^Ben-Sirah, et al .» op.cit . p.52 
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aimj.n^ to evaluate;* tho react ion of tenrnt" in new iovolopmonts 
to thf.'ir physic'll surro'iindin/^i# Tht-so steadies inflicate that 
neighbour attitudes and reactions and feolingg of economic 
security or social status of ‘.^quality, superiority or inferiority, 
with respoct to imniodiato neighbours, and a host of oth»..r emotional 
impulses, are often ol‘ far more import.rjice thin tht physical 
surroundint'Js, n,s pivsentt^d by the housing conditions. 

"This indicated the ntcoasity for pls,nning not only the physical 
surroundin'- s but \lso ^he grciipir;-' of peopl** for settlement in 
housing projucts, noighbourhoodc or now towns. Indiscriminate 
mixing of no i.ghbouri.'; of different background will not do. It 
has bo^n found that some gToupc get on togetlnr well, while others 
are full of mutir^'l suspicions. The whole matter requires selective 
ad ini ill p.t rat ion • 

If the above destroys the phj^sicrl planners/ dream of integration 
and mixing poopli in his n.^i'vhbourhoods, ^von Fiark.-.liuo, tht former planning 
director of i^tockholri, gives a blow to the advocates •,)f satellite communities s 

"Refiir^.nce hi ,: n liiade to thos. nv.*'Af dir^tricts as ind'' ndent 
communities -nd they huave h-;:n iTn.ceura.t(:Jy r.-nresonted as a kind 
of satfdlit^ tov^ri. Publicity in connt‘ctior v/ith the vast find 
risky undertaki>i,^ for the dovc^lcpmont uf Vallingby has, with the 
esaenti. 1 r.n>i dosirv/ole 'dm ..f stimulating interest, been more 
populrur than pr-jciro. We who hav^ had charge of tho planning 
V7ork, ei. ht from tho bv .;inj';ing, been Quite clear on tho 

suhjcict find have often pointed out th:i.t these town s-jctions or 
suburb groups c.iiinot bo exp-^cted to function as satellite towns 
in tho prop'-r s.-ns^.a lb . c^ist'enc*.; to the town’s nmin working 
districts and to tho great 1 . Stocliholm City, in far 

too sr.'.ll. 

The distanc.. Ilarkoldus refers to i.- in th*.- case- of Vallingby, ton 
miles, in thL.- c-'ise of farotr, another similar development, 7 miles. The 
important point, however, is "-h'-it "the ^;tockholmor at Vallingby, Ilogdalen 
or Parst-': still remains u L'tockholmer as '>i»ch as tl> inhabitojits of 
Ostormaii:!, hodeiiiialm, or V.ungsholm'jn . . . 

There are prob'ibl.y no other planning con.’/rjpts and standai'ds that 
have helped to dc.stroy the urbrai •: r,vironmcnt more than Ftionezor Howard’s, 
garden city and sat<-llit>-:* tovai, Clfirenc^ ferry’s codification of tho 
neighbeurhood uiit, th,.. horman norma for light, o.ir an'.’ dist'inccs botw^^en 
buildings, and, of late, ibnoricen etanderds for road ana pavement width. 

In La luartollOv. linenced from IHdlHA funds, "tb»' budget wms too restricted 
to permit of o.ny thing but the simplest of structural methods and local 
materials. Tiouse-typ.-.s £ind elements, such as doors, windows, r^illee, 
etc., have been almost completely standardise.d , and these bring tho 
discipline of repartition into a townscap'.; oth.-rwise ch/.iracterised by 
considerable freedom in the dii:.position of buildings in relation to one 


’• Ibid , p.ll. 

^Sven Markfc'lius: "Th« Structure of Stockholir., ” iu G.E. Kiddorsmiths 
Sweden Builds, cccond revised edition, (iCew York 1957), pp. 24-25. 

^Ibid. p.25 (the three l?4at-mentionod districts are part of the 
central city). 
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another and tht- roads serve them.... The rt eult is clearly, 

a town of people living clos^ to the subsistence line and not endowed 
individually or collectively with aji:/ surplus of goods or equipment. 

Yet for 0,11 its dirt roads and simple construction, the town is as rich 
in character as its inhabitants, and th- two characters are complementary. 


^Hilda Stilems ov.cit . p.9^- 




L 0 V/ COST S E T T L til N N T P R 0 G R A M M D 


Introduction 

If slurn formation in Metropolittm Calcutta is to he cut back in the 
future, it will be necessary to devise c progrimme to provide mass housing. 

Such a progrrimme cannot look to large Government subsidies to meet its 
requirements, but must roly to a great extint on tlu,- pioplo themselves to 
pay for their own shelter. This moans th-'t hoiasing of th..* cost now being built 
by low income people must form thii osso'ntaal ingredient In any mass housing 
progr'imme. The funds available from Government should b(; allocated to providing 
an urb^n environment, whereby the most dotrimeTital effects of this type of 
housing ofLn be minimised and the in-mif^^ants introduced to urban living. Such 
a programme calls for th- acquisition of largo land areas to provide project 
sites and tho installation of Ih** community facilities necessary for a decent 
and healthy life- , This type of programme oalli d "open plot development” is 
already being attempted in New Dc.lhi and Madras. 

The rns.iorit.y opinion among planncn-s to date ins been generally 
opposed to open plot develo})ment. No pro.ii?cts of this type have boon under- 
taken in West, Bengal to dati.-. The Inslitute of Toto Pl'inners went on record 
as oi'iposing opeTi plot ricvo-lopment at tbdr con^’erenco in 1956 when they 
passed the fol]o\/ing r./solution which still stands' 

”The Open Plot Schemv^ is merely a housing schemo for the very 
low incomf ^^oups i.o., those that can only pa.y r.%? or ii.;. 5 per 
month as rent, and docs not help to el^.ar slums. 

”In the consider^jd opinion of t-ht Confa^ronco, the '\doption 
of this scheme in bigger towns and citi.;s will lend to the 
creation of further slums and would also result in an uneconomic 
use of the land obtained afte*r clearing slums, sud henco it 
should be deleted altogether. 

”If at all the scheme is '-pplied then it should be confined 
only to towns having a population of 50 f 000 or less and the 
present standards prescribed in the scheme should be revised 
to conform to the standards recommended by the Conference for 
villages. ”1 


^Brief Report <and RGcommendations of the 1956 Seminar” in Journal of the 
Institute of Town Planners. India. No. 9* January 1957» P*25* 
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There ±3 a great reluctance to accept the concept of housing as 
temporary and with clelibcrratcly set low standards as compared to western 
deiinitions of wh'.t constitutes "docent living. " TJonrtholuss, more and more 
leading professionals, who have had first irind t^xperionce with thesti problems, 
are coming to th^ conclusion i-hat ihe only ro'J opportunity for mass housing 
lies in this direction. I*/; 11 knowii t-xport- as Rafael Pica, Klmest 

Weissniann,^ Cha.rles have spoken out in favour of tliis type of housing 

a,s perhaps the bo:st that is possible today« 

The Madras j^lxp-riencu 

The Madras ft- tv. Iicuoing T-oar*i has •‘arnect tlie distino'tion of being one 
of the best bous'- R;il-llng tioi.s la Indi-u Since th^.- formation of the 

Bo.ard in I'^bl, out of fa-- old ’ U-.a imprevruHn * Trust, until today Madras has 
been fortunate in ha.v.ing a highly riotivatt.-d inc active housing programme. 

Under tht. d^/n^jrac 1 .ad'^ncliiii o.;* ■■he offleers '’''-adra'S has consistently 

sought 01 r'*-. anr] epent mor>- than its allotti-i shar.' of Cent -pa] Gov ‘rnnient 
£:■ nbsidios, hy obsorbiriu in*.- annsc'C cuot-is of olh-.-r Stales. T''^jr therm ore , the 
Housing Boara has ( n.joyen t.ljo confidence o'’ tli-' ftr.to Government and has 
recv.ivt.;C. Giat'. funde beyond tir imrodi'it-- oblig'itions imposed b,v th. Central 
schemes. In 01-101 Ma'i7"’.o hr..s a proud and impr-.'csive r* cord of success in the 

house building’ fle-lci. 'ender • /.isi.ing conditions it is difficult to see how 
thr/y could have coiJv any m-,. na 

Up to iht Mactrar ho-.:si!\r ca..r‘d hnd built V:,y(2 dwelling 

unirs and d- ‘Vvloi.--ai 7,abl plots. Of uni’s, of open l':ind 

plots v:ere for r lev ’at ion <'!' s.lui:- f’-wmil it . 

Nonv tih.lt. ;'s 5 •]. ...i ;f dfic-.rt fc'U , aowL.-tig..-’.' i'y ■ vc-ryc^ne in Madras 

is there a.T’e' v'^stiy rnor'»- P‘ C’ple' livir..:; ii’i .ajums toc.-'y tVi.an in ICKG. ’In 1950 
it was estimated that tli.r* wv-rv approximatvdy Oc slum nneas. firioe then 
180 arv.'fir i.ia,ve bv-n cl>'--r-R — a siseatl-: *(Ohiev-antnt by any cTit< -'rir.. — yet 
today tla y '.‘stimaL t:/v, about 700 slur, m .‘-is • -'iirt. Hourhly 0 InkPis of p-.'Opl 
live in the'se snem ’..r'- i;: — mom- than ■■cia.p •]:• 1950 olurn population. Those 
figures stand in grim rrvidenov. tc trie fu t.il iOy existing slum cl- ai^snce 
tocimiques. It ^-an R' concluded that if Madras — ej Idi tru ir expertise, and 
comparatively well-financed pro^rrro — carinr>t iont (lu; slum ])roblem then no 
major Indisui c.tl.v can. 

The Mjidras State dousing: To.ard h.as ■-/g.eri m...ntad v/ltl': two types of 
low cost housing. opjr: idot development and tramsit housing camps. Tht; 
latter consists of larg’v. buildingas of -bout -.iigTht units c-ch made, of country 
wood frames cover :d .yitri woven cocoanut matting and low brick walls. Tlieso 
units oTe useal to house families from the .alum areas during tVia time that 

^United Nations! International Action io iRsi.a -.nd the F^r East , Housing, 
Building and laanning. No. 9, Soptembor 1955, pp./fi-tU, 
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tho pormajient tenements are being built on the original site. The usual 
duration oi a family’? stay in the transit housing is about one yo’ar. Then 
they move to their ten..mont unit often b^.ck on Lh»‘ very site they occupied 
as squatters. 'Pocausc the treunsit camps are considered short-term housing no 
environmental frcilitii-s hav> bc\.n provided on a permanent basis. ’Phe 
latrines are of pucca. C(jnstruc Lion. The v.^atur supply is nr.rried in from 
tubev;<:lls ’md taps loon ted on nearby stre-f.r.. The paths are not paved and 
there is no li'rhting. As a rc*.sult th<' tr^nsier;'* provide a very low 

stcandard oi housing r* ^.lly no b^ iter ’Mvn'! thrt found in th^ slum nxeas themselves 
There is no rc.nt chargocl in the transi nt namp. About 600 units of this 
type of housing are provided. Th;- ivrascn 'or not improving thu site to a level 


ol thu environmen i nl siundnrds used in the opijn plot- areGC is the desire of 
the State housing hoard to mdee. it ribsolu.m. ly -.-luox that th(. transient camps 
are only temporary locations foi shert-tt-rm occupancy. 

Open plot litrVvlopmont on th ol.ht-r hand is conaidor'.-d permanent 
housing, jirovidt. 1,000 riqunre f-.'ut I'cmily, but at, .in overall density 

of 20 uni t.‘ per acre, with fO x mud platform, r: pucco l.avatory and bath 
(660-760 rupuep) in one corner of plot, so tint on*., lavatory and bath 
unit containing four Icvatory-bntl: pairs c:m lo rl-aced at tli corner of four 
lots and p.-.;rve four I'.arnilic r- , In addition, v.;arh family reccaves Rt. 260 worth 
of raw materials in the form of hamboo, tho^tch, etc., and R:,} 2.50 each, the 
latter to bo used for thu employment oC slzilled labour which would bo combined 
with the labour of ih.-' r'.Titcr himself in the construction of the unit. Thus 
the total constriction cost, • xcluding the cost of thu land, is .approximately 
Rs. 1,000 pur family, for thuc-; units thr.- famila-.s cii.' ch.'LrgL*d R;.. 5 per month; 
however, only about h'llf the. rents arc actually collected. 

Those open plot units were coiistiaicteu on tliu basis of combined State 
.and Central financing, with a veip/ hi^ h levul of subsidy involved. The State 
does not wan"^. to raise the ri't to .a level tha.i.. would ])ay for the projects. 

As most ol thu- open plot Bchames ara located cn the periphery of the- city, 
and to indue: p oule to take up residence there, the rents must be very low 
to compensate j’or tr.aisrort inconveniencu involved. Also, one alternative 
to living in the open plot ijuiits is to sfiu-at on open land rmd pay no rent 
at all. The op ;n plat units .are not sold on a hire-purchase basis (nor 
are their pucco. tenemf..nts) , for they feel that this vrould lead to resale 
of the plots tf' pf'rsons for v:hom the plots were not intended. 

Hie open plot dcvelopratuits wore built as part of -a large scheme 
which included approximately 1,000 open plots and 1,000 tenements, the 
total scheme coming to approximately Ri.l 04 lakhs, 

Hie Government of India was willing to finance the project 37*5 
per cent GOI grant, 37.6 cent GOI loan, and 25 per cent Madras State 
grant, but since the total cost exceeded tho maximum Ikrvel the GOI was 
willing to finance, the r-^st was a subsidy by the State Government. Of 
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the total F .104 lakhs, tho GOI provided 5^: IrJcns ari the State provided the 
rest. 

All tenements constnictryi by the State of Madras arc maintained by 
the State, but the open plot sch';mes are not maintained by the State, It 
is up to the rentee to repair his hut, bcath or flush latrine if they fall 
into disrepair a The open plot schema s ar-. , hov/evor, managf.d totally by the 
State 5 tha,t is, all f;ent collection is dorv^- by thv. State Housing Board and 
the property is all rcD'-iin d by the 5tat‘« Tht St-itt; Housing Board does not 
have any social manage? nent progr'.rmn-*' to introduci residents to the correct 
optiration of the facilities. 

the open plot lopmc nts l cem to he popular with the residents. 

They feel that thc.'y have noru sp.ac/ tJian in thf the rents are lower 

(tenementr? ri.'7-it For ;..:,10 p*,r month), and th. y pn fer thi-^ feeling that the 
structu.vo is their ovm. The Stnt^- Housing Borird, on tho other hand fuels that 
open plot development for th^vm is vt..r;y’^ uxpmsive in thv that it is heavily 

subsidised and rent collection is disappointing, furthermore , tii ^re is a 
reluctance on tho part of Bo.ard officials to accept this type of housing as 
being o satisfactory solution to housing lowest, income: peopJo. Nonetheless, 
there n.re plans for dev.- loping another f»,000 units. 

The Housing Board is also expurirrirnting with several vnriotie^s of 
small pucca structures which they favour -'.s a solution to low cost housing. 

Those units are being built for around R.IO pur square foot, but cursory 
interviews indicate thoi;. thesi. an. not y .t particularly popular. It is 
difficult to tell to whad. extent their location affects their popularity. 

Thu Jtiuggi Jhonpri Scheme, Nc'w H*-lhl 

Mfiny of th* idee-s for lov; coot housinr; have- Iv.cn tried in various forms 
in India, One of th: butter known oJ“ tliusv :'.ttei;ptfj is the Jhxig^xi Jhonpri 
f!chemo, in New Delhi. Huru approximately JJ'C,000 familic^s have b 'on moved to 
resettlement sites at th^ rate of about :-.,uOC’ families per month. Though the 
sponsors of the project within thu Municipal Corporcation of Delhi do not 
think the programme has made any appreciable rc.-duction on the number of 
squatters and other slum families in the city, it still rv-presents a 
sizeable programme effort. 

Thu progTanime is thought of as a ruloc-'-tion scheme. Agencies 
requiring sites occupied by squatters ivquust the Delhi Housing Commission 
to remove the families to a site v/ithin the Jhuggi Jhonpri Scheme. When 
the decision is made to move on a particular site municipal corporation 
trucks, along with demolition giiJigP a.nd policu, v-xccutu* the move quickly, 
taking each fluidly, along with its possessions, and the building materials 
of their present hut to the now site. Here they sire usually allocated a 
2 5 square yard plot. (There arc also GO squ;xre yard plots and apartment 
blocks used in tho scheme, but thdr relevance to the low cost housing 
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roconmuindations in this report ie less si^^lfictmt. ) The family then erects 
their own shelter on thi., plot assigniKJ. 

Thj fsmjly is g3.veii a ono-yoar lenso by raor-ns of a site allocation 
slip. The rent of the site is g(.ne rally •a.round six rupees a month, but in 
fact rent collection is so haphazard rind difficult that moni(?s rt?alised in 
this way fail to even cover the cost of administration. "Fircquontly thc 3 
tenant will elect to soil fch.; ri^-hts to o sii'.rj to '.:.not!'iKr party not. otherwise 
eligible for prioos ranging b* twei.n Rn.lOO ond •..'lO'''. Tliin practice is 
particularly tru(3 in areas with tlv- vsnuaro yro.\i sitAS# Th-j .faTnily then 
moves back into sliims of th: city. As •' r-..si:lt p^Tti(JS have be^en able 

to obtain ’’allocation :',lips” to tv;o oi* t::r e joMtlp.uous plots .ind erect 
substantial pucca houses. Th.. govi«.ra] opinion s. '^nis to bo that nothing can 
be done about ti'.eso heust-s cnoe constiucted — alb' 'it illegally. 

Tile housing which is constructed on tlu* oquaci yard plots is 
primarily of n kutchhn. nature, howev.. r, some pucca and ccmi-pucca structures 
have also been built, aitc cove rage- is up to 7t cent. Co:iimimity facilities 
arc on a shared basis s one latrine p' r i‘iv .. i imilios enti one bath per six 
families. These faoilitiea arc loc'itt.d in pucca structures at the. end of 
the rows of plots. W't»..r is supplied through tiibow'jlls. Tho overall plot 
layout is of n gon-irril suporblock concept with a gi'id-iron syst':)m of 
podefstrian patVr./ays of about 10 feet in width. Most of the- housing has throe 
common walls with its neighbours. average cost per unit is F.1,000. 

A larg' nui::b-.r of cominc;rci*il and semi- industrial uses arf. carried 
on v:ithin tn.. projv-ot sites. Tne pl ;.n its’elf alloc'ites space for commercial 
acti'^^’iti .3 but nothing ha.s bo. n clou rorTiialiy to utiliru.. those areas. As 
a result m/my small corruTn. tciol enterp:- 1 :;-. mostly selling too, pan, and other 
minor goods h :v - sprung up- as squatt ■•''s cr tho fringe of tho project and along 
the major ror:ds. orny of the pro.'b d. lamLli-. aro conducting sorn.-. kind of 
semi-indus trial ■ctivity on ieoir plot site* as .e. 11. liaridicral t inciustri-as, 
the reprocessing of scrr;p m.. t-al, catting of scrap v/ood intc. kindling and otl’icr 
such activities ar. oate-nsiv.. 

There is a site m/cr:r^-3Tnent of fie*, at. . ;-..ch area and tbesv.* offic-s have 
an authorised rtreng:th of over ten pcrcons v/..ch. In practice there rare many 
vacancies on the man'ig.anient st-affs anr: tli,. nvv.rall management of tho projects 
is very I'^ix. There is no progi".*'iiTimt.d eli ori to tie social sorvicc'S or. urban 
community development type activities into toe programme. 

Mcuny people consider tho Jhuggi .Thonpri Scheme to be an inadequate 
solution to thu slum problem. It has m?uiy critics and aetractors that 
consider i.t a failure. Though there, is much that can be improved there is 
no doubt that it is an important step in the right direction. Basically, 
it has proved conclusively that this type of housing can bo provided at a 
massive scale if land ic available. It hes proved that the slum inhabitants 
will accept this type of housing (though the very dintojit sites selected have 
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caused much hardship and is the reason given by those families that have left 
to return to the city slums). 

Its shortcomings are glaring, but correctable. A. better land use 
plan is a matter of design. The lack ot management can be overcome by 
trying the management proposals included in the 'in^fT'O proposal -- namely the 
adaptation of the thika tenant system. Hie distance to the city and places 
of employment can be ovei'come through the concept of temporary housing sites 
and the moveTn(;nt of the low cost housing sit-- aiways to the immediate fringe 
of the city, bu"^ always v-here It cen bi connected, writh good mass transit 
facilities. 

In short, the Jhuggi Jhonpri Sche.mt providi's clear proof of the 
underlying vala<- of thw concept of low cost housing as a mass solution to 
improving the living environment of lowt-sr. income people "uid should prove to 
be the comerstono for still better proje<;tc; tbit art: possible at even less 
direct cost to govv'rnmont . 

Conclusions to be drawn from Madras and I)olhj hxporlonce 

bo<fn the low cost housing experience in Madras and .Delhi point to 
similar conclusions. Mist surprisingly, and this is supported by our 
experi^,ncc in Cal-.ui.tr, as well, the slum dv/clle.ri does not sei.-m to be highly 
motivated to dcsi.re high quality housing. Th.Te is no sense of critical 
importance pl'a>-;d on th<' .quality oj* tlx- house itself. In fa.ct it is 
:pparent that lo-'-atio n of livin.g spac-: is more important th-jn quality of 
living sT.'ac-j. V/li.-n prt-r.sed tor informati cn on wiiut kind of housing they 
wanted tho-ir coirj;'.-ntr. invnriably turn on poinuu in the i^nvironment — 

particularly bt th.t r w-.t- .r supply and drainae-. , 

Ttii:- conclusion was ' iso dr-^wn in orranisi-d studies done in 

Latin which wejv .r f erred to by Dr. tsili.m L.C. bliecton, of the 

IJniversii.y of nalifornia, in his talk at th'.:- Interna tionai Pederation of 
Housing amd Fl'nning Conreia..nce in T'^kvo j-st May. There it was found tha.t 
housing came behind f^uah wants as b..tt^-r education and employment opportunities, 
The current emphasis placed or providing, at ]a.rg'?iy public expense, pucca 
standard housing units foi* lowest incocie p- opl*. may bu' an alloc, ati on of 
resource's not in accorduUica’ wixh the prioririf s that they woula choose for 
thfimselves • Therx::fore , low cost housing such a.s lound in Madras snd Delhi 
schemes may more ''ccurately rciflnct tht aspirations o^ lowest income people 
th-an the vastly more expensive tHn^-.-ment housing also provided. 

It is obvious, however, that b-ith tiie Madras and D.:jl>ji schemes 
fall far short o.' the optimum level th*'.t is porscibl.' in tliis type of housing. 
Management of the projects has proven to h- cxtr..moly difficult in both 
cities find the low level of rent collcjction is a clear indication of the 
difficulty. There is a phenomenon which is frequently alluded to by 
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officials that lowest income people once admitted to public housing seem to 
feel that because it is government housing- that they should not be required 
to pajr rent. Ihis of course makes a .very difficult management situation which 
must be corrected if ther<: is to be* -i successful housing programme for lowest 
income people. 

Opportunities for the C-^lcutba Froframm.e 

In Calcutta analysis .-aid iixperimontation v'i.il be necessary to arrive 
at an appropriate, programme. 'I’liis must also build on actual experiences such 
as those discussed above. In the following par':graphs r. number of concepts 
aro reviewed ac. a first step in this proce ss. 

Tht.‘ first of these relates tc th<:. view th.-it low cost settlement 
projects should he '’tem^jorar^^. ” 

It is often said that there is nothing m'j pt.-rmnnent as temporary 
housing. And the difficulties of moving P«^opli. — particularly low income 
people — from their liomes are we .11 known. The idc.a of "temporary” as used 
here could be somewhat diffi.Tent th.'in othe'r proposals for temporary housing 
units in th'.t it assumes occupcncy up to i if teen y^ars. All structures to 
be built will bu- restricted tc one:‘-storey buildings of generally semi-pucca 
construction. The financing of tht^ structures will Ix; so arranged that the 
units .Core complet*..‘ly amortised by the end of th^- tiiD' period when it is 
propOG*-scl bo ternimate the housing in ? particular location. Thif' programme 
is based on the assumption of '''n on-going development progi'cMne building 
upwards of 40,000 units per year. Thif. will insure a constant supply of 
relocation housing alv/ayr within a short distance of the existing housing 
which is to be cl j mi net eel for other higher '.-c.o-an''. u: . 

Basic to th^ concept, .-md underlying neexj for housing of this type 

to be tompor- 17^’’ , is th : assumptiem oi continuous . .rowth oJ the city. The 
sites selected for temporary housiji.g ere as will ix ‘‘>ri I'lnds at th * fringe of 
the city which in t'.-.n or ri.fte(3n yearn will b. tv.ouired : or permanent con- 
struction of industry or other types of Itoi^sing. Thf; nocessary roads and 
utilities c.an be put In advance 'and us-'d for temporary housing on the 
site and then converted to the permanent uses l-:ter on. Tht^ residents of 
the temporary housing can be relocate-d fo a similar ia,cility a short 
distance further away. In this manner the city can expand in a logical 
and economiccal pattern. The land required for p' -cmanent construction 
will be brought into iue market in an organised way, in the locations 
required by the overcwll development 

If temporary occupancy of land on the urban fringe by low cost 
housing followed by the use of the land for purLmn^nt urban construction, 
can be made to work, many very significant problems ol city (^owth d^^mamics 
can be solved. At the moment the fringe of the city is rapidly proliferating 
into a new ring of slums which threatens to choke the city’s future growth. 
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In the absence of enforceable policu powers and in the face of the over- 
whelming nued for shelter space the city stands powerless to control this 
growth. All techniques of trj’-ing to establish low income housing projects 
at great distances from the city centr*:? and places of employment have always 
failed, yet it is only in outlying are.^s that land costs are low enough to 
permit such projects. By introducing the idea of a temporary use of urban 
Iringe land both problems are- solvted. The d-.v^lopment which is going on 
regardless, oecomos controlled .and the loc;,tion i? close enough to be attractive. 

An additional benei’it of the concept of low cost temporary'’ housing 
is thf. opportunity of building r.t higher siandardc- latt-r on. The great 
shortage oi funds anci the pressui\s of the prohlora h.ave combined to produce 
so called 'tmininium o.tcndard^i” for permanent puoca housing vrhicli are so low that 
they may well he future nlum.s of the next contur:ya Puccca housing built today 
with lil\; oxpc-ctancy of at least hO y .ars seta tlu form of the future city 
in brick and concrete. It is not unrv-anom.bL-- to cxpc.ct — and as a minimum 
hopr^ — thrt tii-r; Indian city of th- IHv'..nty-.hirri. Ci'ntury can be a vastly 
better plccv to live? birth control <7 ai becomi- eff-'ctiv*?; alttmative places 
of rurol t ’ urban mit^r*: Lion developed; th*. national economy greatly strengthened; 
and new construction technology b'-'com*'- av;iilablo. To postpone ns much as 
P0;.u3icl(. i-bc corrimi tmc'.n 1. of large arctas of urb?in r.ipaco to forms of development 
wliich may prove totally unsc ticfactory in tm.* i'uture seems logical and 
appropriate ot thin ntnia'i of Intii.'hs development. 

The l,and :;c:auirt.-i.l ^onour ouch a programm^j would form an urban land bank 
of great value in assisting the cvt'-ntucl r'.'ricw.al of the. city in the years 
she.aC. Thf. b(ist thet .tan b- do?‘je todgv may be unr*o(?eptable in the future, 
but if I umporary housing communiti'Cc, aav built and tb- land brought under 
public control tho n. n. v/abi lity of th'. city is assured and eventual permanent 
construction c/in be.- in tun- with tb c.tudil.ions of tb .future. 

'..rhe- obv.ious ciificulty with this approach to t<:;nporar>^ housing and the 
organist ‘ci expanr-ion of tit- city is th'.-'' d<.:iiionstrateci I’eluctanci.; of the.-- 
Government io take tit nocosc .ry actions required to relocrit'- families. 

This problem in thu end must be faced if pro^rt So ol any sort is to bo made 
in the city, b-.velopment progress throughout -iiatory ii? s rurvor been painless. 

The less money a.vailecle the more painful th« transition of development has 
b'.'en for tVu? people. Tb. re is no substitute ft r tb-' rigoi'ous prosecution 
of the development programme. No pleui, no ma'ter now promising, will ever 
implement itself. The final te-st of pro^rress will be whether or not the hard 
decisions tire made that will perrait an aggrc'ssivv.- management of the progromme. 

In this rcfcpect proposalc for a low cost temporary settlement programme are 
no different than .any other proposals made for tht; development of Calcutta. 


Analysis of the Cost Items in the Programme 

In order to undertake a massive urban settlement progromme it is 




necessary to identify the individual components of which it will consist. 

They can be divided into two groups s thoKse costs which must be amortised 
with the useful life of th.. housing: unit and those coots which are convertible 
into assets at the end oJ* the useful lift.- cf the housing unit. 

Among tht; costs to be amortised in the first group are: 

1, The cost of the housing unit itself, 

2. Amenitius serving only the popui''jticn ef tlie housing unit. 

5. Th.’ intept.st on vhu copital required for the housing unit 
and expen-i^-blo ameniti-. s. 

4, Tl'itT resei*vos fo"' v.-ioancies and maintenance in the project. 

5, The i.axes on th^- land and housing unit. 

6, Tim' cost of 'n.nnagornt nt for ^ir iiousing project. 

Among tht costs -^hich can bt- considt r- d asc.els in the second group 


are: 


1. T]i._ oce. t ef ‘ht land. 


2 ™ 




Tht; cost of -'ite preparation ■ .nd riii;(riti<-r that h'.Vv' a. useful 
life beyons 'IKat of the housing uniit itsell (such things 
filling of tht^ .site* water mnin.-i, tinmk si-.wcrs, and nuajor 
roads, wolJ''. bt. in inie. gory) . 


Intisres 

t.'jrm 


■ i-'.n ■h'.. sit'jl rt (:uircd for the land, and for long- 
1' "inrcvcrrit:n le V vrhich must ht secured. 


If a S', ttj <: PK.'nt f'rof'Tai-JTiif. 
necessary to -'sol'ni -.■* ch 0“ th -sv. 
nett the eo:^t. l.-atnt is ^h.■ 

housj.n,-: mark^-o he carri.-'‘0 th- ['ro,. 
rdi': housing proriioter and investor.'- 
,T*-edf? of the ir-v/^.d, in;‘on>.' T).-opie 
per month and r'.--]'tajo ct thet 


is tc b without direct subsidy it is 
co.oti tc a source cf revenu*-' sufficient to 
•C't'Vicos .-’'Ou.?’'*' ■ cd’ v'Vi'.iiue c.n.l in th*:' priVcito 
het cittout ;:Uhoiey arc yields 'v profit to 
lic've/V' 'T* , ’e rU'ce t th’.': Tiiac’S-ve liousing 
t.p', monthly tita must not -oxceed Rl.. 15 
•'1 ;-,rc not cu:‘“icitnt to cover the tot.al 


cost. 


Land Costs 


Tlio mo.st likely v/cy to 


T-educe the total cost to tlv' tenant is to 


free the tenant f^oiu th*'. cost. 01 tliv. 
be done eithe-r by sub;-,idy, which h- s 
massive pro^yramme, or by passing on 


1-Lnd • nd "h- .-crTyir.r oiiargos. This can 
iH- n j'.ctsd n'.r.-;. as or . eluding o. truly 
t'n. co.-^i. cf th<- lend to uth-r parties. 


This latter pos.cibility deS'crvos J *-!-l 
In a rai^'ing land rrioe sitirr 
today, it is ror.asonabl’.' to suppose ttr 
during the life t.ime of the pio.j»--'-t. 
a rate of increase equal to the oumui 
invested in the land, can- t-e? real: 
of the project prjriori to it^J ultim: t-.- 
of the original capital is then paid 


.,>:pl oration. 

-:on ouch -.T. found in the Calcutta area 
-,T Ih.- value .:r th.^ land will increase 
Tt.iL' in-ro' in value, if it maintains 
a;,ivt- Infer,. -.t rate on the capital 
upon '.he sale of the land at the end 
or grivate user. The lender 
off in a lump sum with accumulated 


interest. 
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rho obvious pourco of lunds for this type of investment would be the 
government. Those loans, which rire in many ways very similar to those made 
internationally between d>.‘veloped and developing countires, would be n much 
better investment th^ji the prc-s-'nt systi m ol subsidising housing directly. 

At the end of ton or fifteen years, depending on the project’s planned life, 
the government would hav*-' its capital returned in full with interest as opposed 
to losing bf. tween 6u-7S p^r n.rnt in th-- form o.' oul in "i permanent pucca 
hous ing pro j e c t, . 

Tfiei,\;: ar-j many oth^. i' x^lanning ‘''■'‘v'U'tr'g^rs ; e. veil. The* govi^rnment could 
sell the land : or privi.t^; cjnslraction rcv^ordin^;; to the overall development plan 
for an area, tla-r^by con troJ iinr ul timet-.! conr;truc.tion of the site. An 

urban land oanP. wnMl h.- c-.re.alu.d wlii:-*! will mote .ivallablu sites for public 
purpovse projw.c -is '.'t opMmum locctioac. '■e'^cauce lane? assembly will have bei;n 
done, the ult.imot*- pri"^'''t' (i.-Vr:l opmenfc of t)-, oile will bo non:’ efficient, 
thereby reducing the ■■o.-t 0'>” i-'ublir :i-. rvie-. ; , n’inimising oJ* v;.aste land, and 
simplifying the procr-oo oJ' ^ ^ v». lopment by fa- pH. vote rurohaser. 

The- cost of iraproveiTiento of Iht o.it- cue!] -i-: land I'illing, main roads?, 
the- trionk sev/ers and w.--t> r mains '-an ol-’o be A\! rgv:d to tla:- ultimate developer, 
oince* these facilities have useful live: vi to r'f) y-‘a.rr; th^y will be 
represented by ih-j incrc;aso in +}u. v.aluc oi ^rs. ia>ido In si tuiitions whore 
filling is need 00 tlir-;r-- is usuvlly a t.v;:. to ’’our year p>. riod allow*. d for 
settling an:>aA?sy, :-.c^ up to lO jf r e. nt of Hu- tin*- wh* n t^.-niporary hoin^ing is 
on the cits.- would noi hol-'t up r -o-i' -.tioim'nt . 

If lu. J,bOi.' v/.-r’e r'-uir-.. d r o’ -b '.ou’siue unit to oo\a r tm cost of 

l?:tnd ^ jid pro-r"'ts'! .\--.. t r.i i.u- ior.- >;ie tti- monthly rerita.l cost 

to .s:,eiL housing tmi t u.*ui.' i. t.. 14 duri.nv" • 'i.'i.-e.c y-’ r nnortisw'ition period 
at b per cent ini;... c-?';r.. R;. p.L-jsiii..r -cn t.; ultimate dc:velcpcr 

a sa,vingK in the r.;r,ui/v-d .c..r;t of t'l-- r. ..14 u vionth \.h- ir:;,do. If thi a is 
done it begins to be poc-sibl- to bulo; Uous •.in vdiioa tli lowi st income people 
can afror-'. 

The scale oi or;-’cnised l-n-' cr.‘au.::H ti .ri -ind financing is very groat. 

To provide land for 4'dfd'do avuillinp units a ycr or r?0(),000 p.;rson:. would 
require 500 acres of I'-nd annuall:/. Th.- '.-cs. r,i -,hic l.-nd von on the urban 
fringe would be in tit. .arighbourh ..ed oi' t , f c rorc- 'uid an additional crorc; 

of rupees would b*- r-fiuircd .for i'illing enu Ih. pl-'^caimv-nt o.'l tni ro'Cjuired 

roads and.' utility systems jt-ridc 

Another iria.jor benefit of this xro^p:'*:jTimo vrlll be to accelerate the 
reloorrtion r^". f.aj:nli-^s from other areas which are reouired for public 
improvements. If the prop^^r approvals by gover'cmi .^nt art ot.'t'iined , housing 
in the proposed Jew cost urban G-.ttlemona prognc'amrno can bo used as alternative 
housing for slum dwellers who must be relocated. This would greatly assist 
development projects because relocation ru s proven to b-. one of the great 
obstacles to their rapid completion. 
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The Housing Unit 


The costs of the^ project which are tied to the life of the housing 
units must be carrir.'d by the tenant. The largest of these is the cost of the 
unit itself. Deviously, perrranent construction of thi^ type now being developed 
by Govenriment in the clum clearanct; prugranunc is too oxpt;nsivr. civen if the 
land costs are not carried by the tenant. ^5uch high building costs are not 
necessary in t}a> tyiie of temporary hour ing scheme under consideration here. 
Immediate savings can be made by placing the watt:.' taps, baths, and latrines 
outside the dwelling unit on a oharod basis. Purtlit r savings can be made 
by building only one-storcy buildings not r- quiring piling, structural steel, 
thick walls, rou interior public spaces such os stairwells. Instead of 
square foot constziaction costs near H .-.25 tberu should be no difficulty in 
providing semi-pucca shell hounlng unov-'r ?•./■ pc.r squvir... fooi,. To achieve 
low rental l'--vels, v/ithout subsidy, v/ill require building rorAi? in the 
neighbourhood of 1(3.4 per oquaro foot amortised over Tifteen year project 
life. It is possible tc provide hourung at th' se price: levels if semi-pucca 
partial housing ivj provicod. 

The- diagrams prer-ent just two of the pc.:a.-;iPle housing types which 
might be constructed in the project area. The costs oT such a unit are 
prtisentfjd in Ta'^^lo Ir. The ov-.-rall cost is *.3tim'.itod to be fit. 668 which works 
out to less than Fi3.4 per square' foot. On top. of that cost -an estimated Rf. ?65 
per unit Is -anticipated -e:? the cost oJ' Uu- :.-jiitary core and other -amenities 
bo be built in the pro/jcct. includiiv; allewruic-'S i’or t-).xos, inttreot on 
bo-^rowod capit-:! at 8 per cont, a managor.i-,nt f- c of T. ,1 per month, cjid a 
10 per cent vacancy and m‘..inte nance charg*-', it will be possible to build those 
units to rent for less tlr-.n i’.".l6 p^r month amo.:‘tl^.-.-a eV'-r - 10-year period, 
and R.:. 15 .P-.r month if -.mortis’-d over lb y-:irs. The::-- (.stini-ates have been 
prepared merely to indic-'te t}\'-:t it is por-iciM*- ■/j i)rovic}o niinimum shelter 
without subsidy except fox* the r*ost ej the lend at ri.ntc. low income people 
can afford. The sketch in only Illustrative, Mixch additional work must bo 
done in the fi<cld of site d^sigi:. 

By way of illustration of tb^ pro'.’lems of building sheliur units 
which have an <-.ccnoiTiic r* ntal at levels lowest income people can afford 
Table 15 has bu'cai pru>p.'-ir‘-t^- includes hypothetica] rupee costs per 
square foot and uses r. 00 square fo-ct as the siuir. cl thi"- unit. The cost of 
the amenities iricluded h'ls bi'.en st t '.:t a sto.nd-ird of fn . 565 unit. This 
figure includes thci following unit costs b.as>.:d on the assumption that all 
f-acilities will be chared at the same levels as proposed in the pilot 
housing project previously discussed. These unit costs are as follows s 


Writer taps 

h-o5.7'' 

Baths 

60.00 

Latrines 

175.00 

G.arbagt 2 Bins 

5-75 

Schools 

41.66 

Bis pens ar;^^ 

5.55 

Ps.ving 

15.00 

10 per cent Misoellaneous 


Approximate Total 

565.00 
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Table 12 Cost of a Basic BtVGlopni-'^nt Pl:aji I'ni t ‘ 


Boscription 

Qu'^ntity 

Rato*^ 


Cost 

Total Cost 

200 

RS. 3 . 54 /SP 

Rs,668.00 

1 , Excavation 

.?S CF 

0 

0 

c 

1 — 1 

c. 

CF 

1.10 

2 , Foundation 





a, brick soling;- btlow footings 

27 sr 

40/100 

(“« n 

0 ' 

10.00 

b. lim-c. cjncrcto footings 

14 

poo/ioo 

; IV 

28.00 

c, foundation walls 

.’b C'-' 

flt/lOO 

CF 

56.90 

5 . Backfilling and rvimming 

60 CO 

46/1000 

OF 

2.80 

4 . Brick pi-..irs 

18 CF 

2?o/lOO 

CF 

59.60 

5 . Brick wall 

M SP 

1/ 

SI‘ 

91.00 

6. Brick plinth 

184 OF 

64/100 

OF 

117. RC 

7 . Roof 





a, Sal ball ah .ruiber^^ 

.^0 R -' 

1 . 10 / 


5 •■.,00 

b. Pull bamboo purlins 

50 1 Ri'’ 

0.55/ 

RF 

114.10 

c Splii- bamboo sn,V*-purlins 

0?0 ‘F 

('. 20 / 

SP 

4h.eo 

d. Kopre tilt'.s 

-9 h 

0 . 30 / 

wSV 

60.70 



8 n h-toi.'-l 


568.60 

6 . As.sum«..d 10 cent cost increase 





1366-19^7 




'■)6.90 

9 . Work crvTgtjd ( stabiiGiuQOnt (2f pt-.-r 





cent) 




14.50 

10 , Conting’encles (h per c-.nt) 




26.50 



Total 


668.30 


ho toss 

•a) on 200 .oqtr ro it at unit 'o-' 

;h.'V7n in 3ket:c)j 1. 


b) 3ov. -i.-n.ient .-if ..vunt I-en/’-'.i , -.V.'..!, 

r,(.-h.:.(>ul!.- ef R-'t-ec., April 

. , aa Ir: a-j icy C i rcl'..* , 


Thi-- monthly rent* 1 nle':* inclun.. •• f-Lm’-. 

on current asse?ssmf.-ni. pr.'-ct t = >'.' /md ‘ n armu.-,! 
per unit. Ton ptr rent h.'iG b'--en allow - m for 


‘..■•-o Oi' III. • •inttuel Laxc:!^ b.'s-secl 
LrliiTirl-t- 'j 1 “ iiifMi v/'a^iu^r^t costs 
vo.c.aiToy ‘■;1 low.' rr‘‘.’ and maintoncince 


costs. 

From this Tabl.- it is apprin-'nt that .r^o. ' s }.Lr um t are still 

signifiofint ir. tormj .jf what lowos "; ior'ont- p- Oi m i o^.tl t..5 p. y. To 

ftchiovo the goal of rental.-, at fo.lb P- r month it will b. neo,-r.o.ar>' to build at 
only fc.5 or K.4 per square foot, depenhin.: on th. lon,^th of amortiso-tion. 


Site Planning 

When the low oost temporary urban sottlam..;nt programme is underway 
large nrc-.s will be- required for this tyT,.s of us4e. One layout is suggi^sted 
in Schematic Plan 1, following page 110 of the Br.sic •Development Plan for 
the Calcutta Metropolitan district. 
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Table 15 Cost of Alternate Shelter Units Anortised Over IG and 15 Year Periods 
at Ei^t Per Cent Interest 

AiarUAL COST 






Schematic Plan 1 shows a basic grid for motor vehicle movement and 
ma.ior utility lines of about 550 x 1,150 feet, enclosing superblocks of about 
14 acres. This form will support a wide v/iriety of housing types, serving a 
variety of income groups with varying space n-.-^eds* 

This block is adaptable to temporary use for kutcliha or open plot 
development and latr^r change to housing types ranging from terrace houses to 
multi-storey Hate — with no substantial ven in inte.’rior utility linos. 

Scheme I shows a pattern of devedopment for temporary housing 
acco^lIIlod^ating a,bout 4*800 persons witli a oovertd juacf- standard of 40 square 
feet per person and shared ef-nitar'/’ facial ities at tho ‘.amo standard as proposed 
for the Bus tee ImprovLjment Programme. 

If developed with predominantly *: low-incomt* five-storey structure with 
a stfi.ndard cf "ibout 530 square leet of interior spree \\:t person and a coverage 
of loss than 2^ por cent, the block will ac oiiimodatv about 7,000 persons. 

At a higher inciividual space st-mdard of 80 square fec?t per person, 
also in five-storcjy stiuoturt-s, the block will accomrnod'ite about 5,000 persons 
with a slightly higher ground cove‘rago. 

Both of these kinds of dcvclopir.r.-'nt may ho considered as socond-stago 
developments aftc r thu remov'^.l of tempoi'cry housing. In the latter context 
they represent increases in both indivi<.i.ual covered space standards and in 
density. Ilu d-nsity ri^-yireG derived fiw. thos- populations all frail in the 
high range.*. It should be note*d, however, bh.t geographic and topographic 
conditions williaroly permit such idealised development plans over very 
lra,rgcj .areas. Tk-nsitir-s in actual development plans will inevitably bo lower 
for the same living con-'itions even wh*:,re those principles /ire carefully 
applied. 

Til' non-T'crmanent construction p:ri.]oc*. d can be of several types with 
a variety of design solutions. In r.ir,n.y .a it ill b^- cdinilor to the type 
of cons tructi can l.h- il: is alre/idy occiirrir'.; *111 -Av.- pi.rjjyvry o"’ tht.' city. 
Essentially it attempts to provide an introdiic^i on to urbon living wliile 
permitting a continuation of jurtain vi II' ov’-typ*. activitic.s such as handi- 
cra.fts and minor industrial operations n-' ar enou.h to the city so that thcj 
population can b / employed in urban jobs. The difieronce between current 
uncontrolled development 'ind controlled nun-per.manont housing roreas is that 
the latter will follow a set plan which looks ahead to conversion to peimianont 
construction at a later date by dv-signing tlie v»atv''r systei/i, sewer, drainage 
and roads accordingly. By careful organisation net densities of 4 OO persons 
per acre can b-.. 'ichieved which will be fully compatibl^j with the denoities 
for later permanent urban constiuction. 

It is important to keep in mind tliat tho design for the housing 
as described above is but only one of many possibli. approaches. The size 
of the land area used for this type of housing can cary greatly from a veiy 
few acres to several hundred acres. Th(; location c/in be anywhere within the 
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city and not just on the urban fringe depending on the availability of 
particular sites. In short, the physi-^al expression of the idea must be 
extremely flexible j.n its application ;.o take advantage of every opportunity 
for construction. 

Schematic Plan 2 shows diagramr.iatically th*;; typ-f of superbloc, shown 
in Schematic Plan 1, multiplied to fom community groupings related to community 
core areas. This Schrm'. acsurRi^s that '-acli block houses about 4 >000 people. 
•Typically, six biooko with a total popula'jor: of about 25,000 persons are 
related to a core area cont.'jlning communily serv-le. s Jind facilities for that 
popiilation. ‘Th»i core will contain r;bout 0 to ?4 'nivs if secondary school 
facilities are incled--^ . 

The physical arrangt.ment shov/n is each r.hat no residential unit in 
a Group is more than hnlf-r.-railv from iriy ..-I* th^.. core area and pedestrian 

(or bicycle) circulation does not have to erosc raotor vehicle roads in 
movin.e from any Tv-.sid'-.ntial area to the oo3v. . "f^ru-quent or daily pedestrian 
traffic is thus, entirely separat^ai from motor traffic. This scheme also 
shown ;in id '.alined 'blustering of the* groups adjacont to an area of existing 
development , all relat-.'d to :.i l;irger comrnuriity caitru and all within one 
snunia- mile of land, 

Gchernr'tic Plans 1 and ? net suggvsttd as designs for any actual 
prcjjf?ct in the — they are only illustr‘'..tiv however, they do demonstrate 
t>iat decent basib living ac'conLmodntions ana environment can be provided at 
quite high densiti-^So 


Managvjmerit i'^ro blerns 

The seal', of th pro/:rami7it is vas'^-. if sLic''escful , ov*. r 2,000,000 
pGopl(.i will be. living in dw^.lling; unite, th' t arc* relat^.ci to either the bustc'c 
improvement profcramme- or tlu. low cost t'.mpcrary lebb.'in s<;ttlc ment progr'imme 
within the next t..n years. Thv nianagv;!:i tj j. ef e-: gr-at an effort will b. very 
difficult undtr any circumstance's. It is ci.-.ir th"'t from th^: beginning every 
effort must be m-a.-li.- tu rc^duce tha- burd^ai o.i manage and ';t. thi yrum- time 
insure that tlie rovt.’nucs anticipated are lul ^y lised. riiis prcbleni lias 
been solved in the bust^ ti-nant system. 

The proT.-lem of rent collection a.nd management is found in all 
housing pro j-^jcts run by the 'Govemnient . There is great r-. luctance on the 
part of Government to enforce rent collection i.roc.aiuros and the powers of 
eviction are difficult to use offu-ctiv ly. As a result, in projects such 
as the Jhuggi Jhonpri Scheme in Delhi rent collection does not oven cover 
the cost of management let alone make a contribution tow.r^rd paying for the 
project itself. 

Within the busteos of the city, of course, there is a totally private 
rent collection and management systv^m already working. The centre of this 
system is the thika tenant who owns the busteo huts. There are approximately 
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20,000 thika ton.-nts in Calcutta who own the 50,000 huts in the city. Hiey 
have invested between 2,000 end 3,000 napee.s in tiieir huts and in turn select 
their tenants, coll‘^?t rents, :and handle their own evictions as necessary, 
ihey in turn i^ay rent to the land owner for thoir site. This system also 
often imp-lies thu- exploration by tht. thika tvnant of iho families in their huts. 

If controls could be imposed to limit th-- evils of exploitation, 
however, it mi^ht be pcssiblo to '•xperim-.mt v-.itli som.. variation of this system 
in a low cost settlement pro,t^.ammo . It dovi-s have a numb^^r of ridvanta^es, 
as follows: , 

1. Ih** private hut owner (modifi^'d thika tenant) bocomos a buffer 

betv/Oi.n th-: occupants of thv and th*:. Gov .‘mment. Gince 

tho Govommont ::f? unly th-: l-'n llord and not tlu; hut owner no 
prot.tjsts over rtanaards of tlie housirif^ tro-itm-^nt of the occupants, 
or TTit.'Ohods of operation can be mountt d offectivir-ly af^iinst the 
rnivei’nmont . 

2. Sine*, ilu* priv-te hut owner woulii Ih; responsible for collBctin£7 
rents nr-d sele<.'<tinp-, and if n-.eessar;\U -.-victinp; tenants, th-j 
Gov(. rriment ’ s r-rsponsibility for mrnapvmient is .^proatly reduct'd and 
their source of irioom--) from t\w pr\\i-.'c1 will b»- more reliable, 

5- The I .rivet IV rut owner coulci brine* t.o i ho j'ru.ieci th«. necessary 

priv'M.f cn/fdta.l r.ov tb indi v:idii.'j 1 she] f./r units thereby substantially 
reduci th - aiv- rail cost to Cav- ‘rir.ort for th-- pro.je.ct . Tho methods 
used to a.ttr^^c^ t}i* privati. caoitol cen b«. iloxihle, to pe-rmit 
til Ik r ^ .. own various numbers of i-.h' Itrr units. 

/. The s,vst‘''m provideb incon.. aid .vnuloyment lo individuals who would 
otherwis*:^ t.*ike - ,j.';b that could b-; filled by somuono else. 

Th.; Government could ontf^r intc* lease agreem^-nt with each private hut 
owner regardin.-:; th^? time of opnupr.ricy of th- so’ iu- t]ne land r..nt to bo paid, 
the services the GoverrjTj..;nt woulo pi-ovidc- in t-rrms .of ’..-..iritenrj'ice cjf the public 
spaces in th*-.- project .and th-; sanitary facil'iti'C, 'inn th^v. -tandards required 
for the- individual sh-^lt- r units. Government, napht ' Is-:. -::jn.aider building 
the shelter units directly -and silling tw indi-Hclaal owners. 

If the low COST, temporary urban sottl.au-ni progra-imn-., is implomontcd 
at the scale proposed liore, the supply c-f shel-^.- r luiLts should be r.'^.'eat 
enough tho-t rents will no kept rc'.ron-;ble by th-.- law of supply -.ncl demand. 

Another possibility oi substituting privit-- managoment of thvi 
urban settlements for public m'.-'nagt mont would b.,- to use industrial 
organisations in place of the- above. T>r.;r».- is -^’Iready s. subsidised industrial 
housing scheme provided by the Central vGovHrruru,nr. To d'.ite this scheme has 
not proved popular with either the indue trial .Is to ot- the workers. Tlie 
industrialists have many reasons for rejecting the scheme, not the least of 
which is tho additional, costs tiLat it imposes on thoir organisation to pay 
their share of tlio project cost. The workers h-tvo not appreciated the 
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scheme because uhe rents have been too high, oven with the subsidy, and 
alternative housing in nearby slums has been considered socially more 
satisfactory'’, as a result th^- industrial housing sch-emos frequently have 
had a high vacancy, a,nd ther'^ has boon a reluctance* on the part of all concerned 
to undertake this type of housing ::n a meaningful scale 9 

The problem of housing industrial workers is nonetheless a serious and 
important aspect ul industrial development, Thv; presoni difficulties in 
providing industrial lieusine C'j-i, in part, be o-^ercome by- adopting the approach 
of temporary i('>w cost urban settltmiontr e.r; propos- d in this note. Where a new 
major industry sucii as the i>:w bokaro Plant is to be constructed, or an 

existing industry is going to expand -jcI, v;ons true t ion workers can be 

housed in this nanner. Th^ present policy is to set aside company- owned land 
for construction workers to squat cn during thuir employment. This invariably 
results in unsanit'iry, congested nousing of an appalling nature. Instead, 
housing such as doscribod in tnis note could be provided with the sanitary 
facilities, tempor'?.ry community L‘'*..cili ties . and basic road structure required 
to provide t tolerable living environment. It would then be feasible to plan 
for the orderly conversion of the cens traction workv.?rs * settlement into 
housing for the- low jncorie permanent employees of tln:' industry once production 
starts. A substantial saving could be made in this mcanner r.s well as the 
ro'ilisation of i’nmedi'.to benefits from having .a bu'tter housed construction 
labour forco. The riv.w industry would o\m and manage the urban settlement 
project and Government would not be involved in tim project. 

The* industrialic.-l. can aloo play a role in the application of the 
temporary low '’'ost lu’ban settlement concept in th*.; existing urban areas. 

Idle Xjhyslcol develcpm-nt id '.no fo3’ areas such 'is Howrali, within the Calcutta 
Plutropoli tan I'ictrict, usually prcvi<do for 1arg- nuvr or^-as of industrial land. 
The numb..r of rocres set aside for this purpose 'ir* Uk. result of optimistic 
projections c.f industrial spoxa’* r .Ajircen.r. Lo i‘c r giv- n planning period — 
usually 20-2 year;-. In practice- much of this Iruid is n»-*vor .a.,vai lable for 
industry because of euiii^^s of lard -icquieition and o.ssemL-ly and the 

development of resiuonti-l .slum areas duriiv the planning period. Furthermore, 
the present pattern of industrial develupmc nt involves th.:.- location near the 
plant of low income workers’ housing, usually of a slum character. This close 
relationship between rc\:,idi.nce and '.he factory is essential to minimise 
transportation costs to th-' work-jr ns well as to minimise his housing costs. 

By adopting concept of temporary low cost urban settlements, in 
cases wherf an ultimctt- industrin,! land ust- is desired, has several important 
advantages to both the industrialist -and the workers. The land area that has 
been assembled by Government as previously proposed can b^ allocated to 
industrial purchcasers under specific conditions regarding temporary housing 
on the site for a prescribed number of years. There arc- several alternatives 
that could be explored and f;irthor talks with industrialists will undoubtedly 
suggest more, but for illustrative purposes the following suggestion can be 
considered. 
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Ltmd could be leased to an industrialist for a period of fifteen 
or twenty y^ars# As a part of the lenso th.-^ro would be an option to buy the 
site at the end of the period. The site would include land required for the 
development ol a. iactory n,nd sufficient space to house the workers required. 

The housing would be built by Government anci soli to the industrialist according 
to the standards for the- prOf'^'^mniti at coot, itie lea-se rent would include the 
cost of maintaining 3anit..,ry facilities, commuiiiiy facilities, a,nd 
amortisation of the: proportioned cost of major roads, utility mains, etc., 
taoces, and management cs well ns the intt:ri;st anci c^irrying chnrgus on the 
capital invested in the land. Rents on th^ housing units would be controlled 
to provide thu- industrialist with suffici nt income to comi-letely amortise his 
purchase price of the housing. Th-.. tenjini. SLlLoticn, rent collection, jind 
eviction would be ‘ch^; responsioility of' to-, industrialist. 

At the end jf the lease period., if the industri.alist wanted to exorcisG 
his right of purchase-' ttic sit»-', the burden -.•f x‘'jlocaiing thf workers to 
permit expanslen of t}j^. plant would ‘ilso TV:st on the industrialist. However, 
a suitable relocation site rhvuld bi. offer * ai by Government under the same 
general tt'rms conditions as b modlfio'a by local conditions prevailing 
at the time. In this way th.' 'ire;i set .'andc- in th*^ development plan for ultimate 
industrial use would be developedt fiu" inJustry. Work(;rn would be housed near 
thc^ pl.ant site dui*ing the decades befor- , hopefully, incomes have risen to the 
jjoint where? separation "J‘ land uses into industri*:.! and residential areas is 
f inane ially pr- ic tl cal • ;nd s oc is 1 ly -ies irabl-.; . 

The Social Inplic.^ tlons 

'There is, a .'.•uostantial body of litoratur*: thet; ha.b boon developed 
over the yeaic c.n th*: nvu-’i s\djject of 'Wio are th: slum dwelle'rs?” Yet, 

the results of Ihos--. studi*. 3 h v* Jiot. !. .n su-.?^u.:. ^fully translated into the 
design of houL-ing proj'.:ots. liie pr-si.-iit i ucca s.lu-: cl. '•runce- uroji:cts have 
been severely criticised foi' M'l'.cLr lo fi uJactabi li r.y th»’ real nt.-ods 
of the slum dwt-lle’r. ''he low teiiipora.7^ i;i’h.an s/tilonc’nt.^; pro^Tamine 

offers r.n opportunity io correct some oi' thej : i’lllings. 

The tyre of shelter prcpo:*ed h-:re repr.isents g-.meral continuation 
of the tradihional foriTiS of hou:?ing whici) l(.Wr-st income people arc 
accustomed. 

The bus tee hut with its cunfinvd physier.,! space defines one level 
of social space in the- sli-Jn itve') in whex*e thc.i'‘e axe distinct 

religious differences the proximity o', liviix^; aro.as seems to stimulo-te 
integration, 'Tliis close proximity is not p^'S-sibla in tht; design of the 
four- storey walk-up structures built for slimi clearance housing, 

The ono-storcy structure is also g'-jne-rally preferred by slum 
dwellers. It ro^presents the traditional and ffimiliar form of housing and 
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has the practical advantage of immediate access to the open areas where so 
much of the slum dv/ellers* time is spent in both work and leisure. 

The fact that the structuri'S proposed Tor th^. low cost temperai^T’ 
urban settlement programme will be only partially finish'.d, and therefore 
provide a very ilexiblo arrangement for interior space, is another substantial 
advantage over thu pucca slum cleara.nco housing prr^iec t.s. nium dwellers, 
because of their low incomes and marginal r. tvjidaia; of IJ vin.;', need to make 
the maccimum use oi' their living cpaco. liu.ca flats allow no !id,1ustm6‘?it to 
the veiy wirb- r?nge cf family sices and i^-oonics .-f th.; tilun dwellers, but 
the proposed temporary shidters would have coinpleto flexibility. It would 
permit the development of workshop:', horn* industries, and schools, "'Hd 
sanitary/ khatals within the project rre-is. It won'Lt. permit a f?unily to aoquir*o 
as much space a: his f'lmily requires and hio ineoLm-' can permit. This flc:xib‘’.lity 
is possible b'-c.aus*.-' the natuia- cA' the- at-nacturo to be provided. — which can 
be rented out on fi front-foot basis for any use dc-sired. 

Thie four main social factors ti> b- considK-re'd -irt languag-;, pl.'.^.ce of 
origin, voc^;t.ion, and reliph-on. nritural process at \^ork in the bustoes 

promotes social in tt..gration and harmony !?• the various slum areas by 
recognising these important factors in thr. ir dovolopiiicnt process. 'Jo, too, 
in the now low cost housing areas, thet'v-: t- ctors rme.st I'o conciciored in maLin;; 
the provision of cojimunity fac-ilities su-'-h as sohoolc (in the mother- ton f rue) , 
lib.rarios, o.nd sooJr’J clubs as convonioni as ]H)esib.\': . 

The process whert:-.bv c particul'-ir ‘K.w ■* .-■niuo.eary urbnn settleinoni. 

becomos dt.velops.-d 'Uid occupi-’ci r^.-qui r^-r •■•:.r'.-foi pi'.nninqa Lt p-res^ait the 
new migriuit to tlit- city com*'c c]one o.rid 1 1 '^’Ves hi:* family in the-: village 
until ho is st:ttlcd. II. iro:s to fri- rds, rcu'illy fren th*- village, 

in n po.rticuiar bu:'t^. .and e-t./ys wltli t-he.’. It is unlike ly thot these 
migi*o.r.ts can i.ie ottr'..et' a to low f-ust urban '■ottlemont ‘irH.c.s ■hiri-.-c tl.’v . 

The very lonc^;- terra buct-'-i’ r'-sidori'.s vniti havo lived inoru th- ri tv/c'ity years 
in a pcarticular bustct -re oLu.' v-.jy ■^a;lu, otnnt to rnovt.' to any nv:.w ioc-ition. 
TherL:forc, in th.. beginning the pi oplt .aoc-d li’oOy to be c t.traf'tv^'d to the 
new areac ‘f'l.rc tb.H roshi'.ntr. of ■'/hb bur. w/iic/: 'nv-* bi:en bc-i* • ,Lroin o.ne to 
ten years and 'Tc t omewhat .settl‘.-d, but ii.ave' not ■jctablisi:' .d permanent 

attachments to the bu.jtee where- they oiv loc^.-G-ec;. 

In tht.- beginning it will b^- nucessary' .attract peo].'lo to tljo new 
areas by extensive publicity and talking giv.-up'": of potenti- I thika tenants 
out to the sites to nee the areas for themselves. An organised effort to 
do this will be necessary on the part cf the Government organisation 
responsible for the project. Once the: oocicl chcT-acLur cf c particular 
settlement area is established it will tend io b--; s-.:lf-p..rpptuating as new 
migrants will then come to stay with thv. residont.j -Irecdy in the project 
area* Once again, the flexibility of the physical plan of th..- lew cost 
temporary urban settlements make accommodaticn chesc future residents 
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much easier than would he the case with pucco structures. 

These many very important social considerations are compatible with 
the low cost temporary sottlemcnt profTomme proposed here. They add up to 
an additional important nrgumont for this of solution to the shelter 

problems of lowest income people. 






iLHOrOSAL FOR A PILOT PROJECT 


The ide.'i.‘3 for low co:^t sottloment jirojootG 'iisouGsed ahove may hevo 
merit hut tht-.y TiUGt h^.- t. os? ted. I^xpr^rimentati on v/iil undoubtedly sug'^ost many 
modifications and ■ifUJiticms'! which will h( nocecsary t,c rnake th*/ pro^^anuiie 
fully workable. 

It iti proposed tiic^refcro that pi If I proj-^cts should he initiated as 
soon as posrsihle. Th-' Gtattr* HousiniL; hircc tor.-^ I.- • , ihe G.-ilcutta Improvement 
Trusjt, the howrah Improvement Trust, or somt-^ combination of thes:;c- agencies 
should with CMPO ict ''■:s .join'f' sponsors of iho pro.jv-^ct. C.r-TO*s j)ropo8al8 
and basic concepts have b '^en presented t j the i{*.usd Directorate which has 
in turn inclic.-ited f definite interest Ir bc^jinnines serious t'xperimentation 
al(:>nf these lin'?s. 

For the first project, the aj-proj-ri:; to ?t^;;encir '3 should designate a 
site of a minimurn of 10 .-ni pre.! -rally 18 a^ros upon which a lov/ cost 
temporary urboj-i settl-.-r.-nt ■■•fn bo '‘onrtrjcti-d for six thousand persons. 

Whereas .It would be somewhat <’Xp*fnoj vo pv-r capita to work with a larger 

ar-.-.a, this c-dze has been suy.Aisted ;••• mak^ the pro.b-ct sim]der to implement. 

If the area was e.till smal]-_r, how-.-.v-. r, to - population wouJd become too small 
for evaluation and inv-^stifCatlun and tl ■ sen c.*;p:it\ .‘ost c-f utilities, schools, 
parks, hf-.alth facilities and .-nari':.^/ mcrtii wou]-' idoL unnecessarily. Also the 
larger the experimonta,! cvxnmunit.y tnc mor-- i.h- manayeri*’! problems will 
resemble those be • .■ncountea’cd in furure pi-o,iec.tu. 

•The sp:;.ce will be allocated by overall plan pr..'j^ared jointly by 
Calcutta Mc;tropoli t'ui Planning Oriranisa tion and the sponsoring agency to 
permit diff-'^rent arran'-'em(.;nts oi building types ?:.nr! densitita? of population. 
These various ureas would share .a common set of community f?ci litres. The 
individual fiimilies would be expected to pay economic rents for their 
housing accommodations plus the full cost of amortising the local inlrastructuro 
which is associated with the shelter units such as the srinitary core 
facilities, but n subsidy would be provided in terms of the cost of the 
land in the project. 

Land Use Allocation 

A total area of 18 acres will be required to execute the experiment 
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for a full community of 6,000 persons. The approximite distribution of land 
use will be as follows: 


Residentir.l (aver'^c density of dOO ppa) 1^).00 acres 

School sites 1,00 


Park 

Disp^-?n,s?iry 

Shops 

Hoods (approximate ly s per Ce,-n+ of the total) 


1.00 

.03 acre? 
.10 aert;? 

.37 "crt.'S 


Total /li-oa. 


13.00 acroc 


The rf^-aidenti • .1 area wi.M h*- snl'-divtded between the ciiiftarent patterns 
and shelter typet- to be te^f.-d. The community will need two schools. It is 
assumed that per c nl. o£ the total pcTul rticn (96O persons) will be of 
school age* Ca.jt ';f this .^roxip BO pe-r cent will require school places in the 
primary school and junior s*.-eondary school. Kach scdiool will provide 10 squa,re 
foot per student-, with 4^3 students to the cJncoroonp on a two-shift basis. 

An additional 300 scuarL- .feet }K:t school will b*’ requirovi for teachers 
facilities and oITiCf.o. -jiuch ocdiool will he nqu.nr^.‘ feet a.nd bo o.f 

somi-pucca construction. A park area of one -ici't will he included in the 
community also. 

A dispensary will be included to servt; as a centre for medical advice, 
inocnlationa and distribute diu^^s.' TIk dispensary will be ^^'pproxiran.tely 
400 feet and iy of seml-puccc coru'.tiuc ti on . A small market area, of 

.10 acref'. will ralsC' br. provicIcHl as \ loc'd.ior: f vor Lh*.- sirwII daily service 
shops requir.'d. The chops will bo built l.v Vv Lr a«pv?rc to.es . 

Roads within i.h-.' community will \\^ ke;h to a minimum as vehicle 
traffic will be li^yht. ApprL.xi:ii-*t-. iy per -'r.ru. of tdu- sit-.; is ajiticipatod 
for roads, appruxirri tlely .37 ■''••■•ros. Tli'. tt. t.? i rc i suri’ace will be paved. 


rianaj?emen t I'r op js ■ 1 1 c 

Cbiv; of th-.- •;:3s^^ntial in^rroaierd r r-quired '•jy this fom of mass housing 
is managfvment f^ervicc-. The man;'.g'-.'m«.-nt servirv will permit t.h(. ;rural migrant 
to bo introduced tc urban iivin;; In a uy.- i -m-a tic •■r/I appropriate way, as the 
proper use of community f.ccilitics anc i.holr maintenance are vit?«l ii this 
appror4.ch to environmental imj)rovt...'iiien I j.s to t - cuoc:.-sr:fu.l . 

In this initi'il ..xperiment , consi leral.f - ttention must be given to 
perfecting the best providiiig services. Tlii.c 

investigation should include both the; or^^Tiis'-ti on of the management stfiff 
cand the services offered. The following gi'oup of sevr.n persons are suggested 
as the initial management group for the. experiment, however, flexibility 
should be maintained to permit the reshaping of the group as the experiment 
gets underway. 
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The Estate Kanager rs. 350 per month 


Accountant 

Clt?rk 

Social Educator 9 so 

Plumbing Mr.stri 120 

Sweepers ( 2 ) 120 


Total Wagers Rs, ],26!) per month 

Annual W.agc'S R;:.l':),170 p-?r year 


The role ol thi-; Estate Manag<^r would b.- to tak*-"- charge of the general 
operation of the Estate. TUs functions, incliidt th. colh'cticn of rent and 
supor-^risinf: Iho r^-rt of the Eotute Stf-if. Acco:jntant will be in charge 

of keeping the financial records and i.hv Cl^^rk will assist the Manager and 
the Accountant, 'The Social Ediicator will be iv'sponsible for thu urbanisation 
.•and the social intf3gTation of the r^'si.ltnts. Ik will be in charge of educca.ting 
the conummj ty to the value and availability of inoculations and vaccination, 
appropriate use of th.: Cxanitfiry f;icilitier;, tht. location and purpose of the 
dispensar;/ :ind other similor areas of instruction. 

Estimated Project Financinf" 

1 ^ 1 ' basic nssumntion upon which tills project proposal rests is that 
thi; cost of the lane ha contributed as a ICO p cent subsidy end that all 
other cost!'' bo amorti.oed without subsidy from the runts of the occupants. 

All the cost os, s and runtal tions used her< , tVicrefore, exclude 

the cobt of* thr- land. Table 14 shows the cost bn-akdown. 


Table 14 Estinist-.):] Ooristj''ictiun Oostc Excluding Land rmd 
M' i.,i or .1 ni'r- IS time f.uiv 


Units (1200 units) 
C ommimi ty F' .ci 1 i ti «; 

200 squartj foot p-.-.r unit 

R:. P02,000* 

Schools 

DiG}^onsa:?y 

Utilitius 

Roads 

Hi >.10 per squ-m foot 
& r^. 10 per square foot 

V P:.. household 

f? Rul.bO per square foot 

0,000 

4.000 

4 ■58,000 

157.000 


Sub- total 

fc. 1,351,000 


@ 

126,900 


Total 

Rs. 1 , 477 , 900 

*To be investo-d by 

thika tenants. 
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The total estimated cost of the eyporimental project proposed here will 
"be approximately fourteen Icakh* This amount is divided between the shelter 
proposed to be provided by the thika tenants (7*2 lakh) and the environmental 
amenities provided by the Crovernment (^..b lakh) and reserves of (l.3 lakh). 

The projvict managyriient costs of H .lb, 000 p<.^r y^-' -r, work out to 
approximately one rujjee per uziit per month, 'ilieso costr: do not include 
any a,llowanc--: for ovcrhe'ul and supplies which ^should \ ^ iiiv-jluded in a more, 
refined esi^ime-to ot <^osts. Also not includi-d in tiiesc- •.?FitimatoG are the 
costs to thu occupants for complt tin^r thi.- shelter units, thu montWy costs 
for utilities service if any. 'Tht-se itrips too ca-n bo included when more 
refined estim-atiuj-p tah.-s » Nonethi lecs, it is apparent that costs of 

tho pro^-rr-ranme can b*. kept within tlj-- prncti'’al iini; required to make it 
ei.ibsidy free for thi mM.jority of famili-s wljLch new haV'? no alternative to 
slum liviniC?. 


i^ext otepG 

It is I'rr.enTi.'-:! •'h.-.t r, sf'onsorirt: 'i{^vncy br appoint^.-^d to initiate 
tho propost •.■! exp. rim^.'nt in lev coot I- r-'i’cr* rry urban st>ttloments . A specific 
sit‘.: of 16 acres sh(/al.’ bf s-'lectoci -n.! chartred with tho preparation 

of a site ploj: i';r tto or^a. Tlu^ man'. should be appoint<.;d and the 
rotiuired fil'-!:’ ar.d ' ccu'un^c. pr'-])'\rod. A'l'i of ilf-oi 3t^.-ps could with 
afr^/.:Tc‘3sivo mcn'iapMntn'' ^Tnnit'ted within aix '"icnthwC. 

A Govurrmunt lo:in of lakh v/ill ' I;.--'-. Iw' noct.sswry to finance the 
cost of rho iiuprc-.-on'-rn;.;:- nc Mk- si t.a and ;.nr.tr.ll public faciliticr,. 

This loan cm ijr'jb.''d.''ly 'Jtviwti fro^' tii^’ luzido ?.iloc.ated to the *'op0n plot** 

h cu s in^ s cht.'me . 


Details of the Evaluation a’nd Ana.lysijp 


CKPO wall pr*jvi a- p^of- f,ciorr 1 (.<. .Ti to carry on extensive studies 
cmid analysis of a II phas- s of tn^ prt ■ ir' -..v'ju.at*- th- results over a. 
two-year period. Cl-PO ia j.r^.pc.rod t-.- i art o. lor a ■.•;c t, iinance 
expert, structural t.n^^^inec r, arc. .socic-io- ;iot to tdie wuik a.. .as the 

necessary junior stw.f.r. This team will assict in ti.f: plannin^c of the project 
as soon as a satisfactory/ agreem.-nt is r*--chv.d -monu rill parties. The 
following items arc sugr-sted or illustrative of th.. kinds of analysis and 
investigation tr-.y will undertake. Other appropriate items will be added 
as tho work pro^:ress..s rmd this listing is not intemded to be inclusive: 


1 , Fhy s ica 1 Fac tors 

TJie physic.-.l factors studies will consist of experiments in 
methods of construction to reduo^: costs and accelerate production; 
fincalysis o‘f v/hich elements of the shelter imits can bo efficiently 
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prei.'ibricatod at the site; which elements lend thoinselves 
to self-help projects; and what are the levels of required 
maintenance of various construction alternatives. 

2. Financial Factors 

Detailed cost records will be kti.pt on all aspects of the 
project; analysis will be m .de tc a.scertain optiinum rates 
of construction and sizojs of j'.rojocts from a cash flow point 
of view; the various alternative methods employed will be 
otarlied in lirhi. of all f.act'jrs from a cost-benefit analysis, 
and alteriiative financing pattums will be proposed and 
evaluated , 

5. Social Factorfj 

Different physical pltins v/ill bo subjected to careful 
analysis to establish their 'ura.'ijUlril 1 ty to the tenants; 
cexclul sociological records \:ill be on the tenjuits 

of thc' projects; th^-lr opinions on all aspects of the 
projt-ct will be solid led at various tirn^s throu-ghout the 
two-ycicr period; and anclysic of the various social 
marr.'geiTK.'nt prot^^o-mmes will be nia.de. 

Those studi(.;s will continue for two years vdth the overall purpose 
of preparing a complete report on the project from its conception onward. 
The results of the study would establish and techniques to be used 

in initiatinp; a massive she- iter pro^rammf? in tlio C^’lcutlp. Me tropolita.n 
Region during the Fifth Five-Year Plan. 
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